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INTRODUCTION 


The funeral speech of Hyperides, delivered in 322 b.c. 
over the Athenian dead in the Lamian war, is men¬ 
tioned more than once by ancient authors “ ; so tha" 
the text, when it was at last recovered, was identified 
despite the absence of title. 

When the news of Alexander’s death reached 
Greece in 323, the Athenians immediately voted for 
war with Macedon. Lycurgus, who for years had 
husbanded the city’s strength, had died too soon to 
see the results of his work ; Demosthenes was in 
exile, Demades disfranchised, and Phocion, though 
still taking part in public affairs, had pleaded in vain 
for peace. It was therefore natural that Hyperides, 
always a vigorous opponent of Macedon, should be 
the leading spokesman of the war. 

The first active step which the Athenians took was 
to send for a general named Leosthenes, to us an 
unknown figure, and to provide him with the monev 
necessary to secure mercenaries ; of which as it hap¬ 
pened there were eight thousand at Cape Taenarum 
waiting to be employed.** Leosthenes, who had per¬ 
haps seen service under Alexander, was clearly an 
outstanding man. More than a mere soldier, for 
Hyperides ascribes to him the city’s policy, he proved 
himself an able leader in the coming summer. 

“ e.g. Diodor, xviii. 13; Lives of the Ten Orators, 849 p. 

“ See § 11. 
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FUNERAL SPEECH 


The war, which was to end a year later in disaster, 
began well for Athens, since the first few months 
brought three victories in the field. Sailing first wth 
his mercenaries to Aetolia in quest of allies, Leo- 
sthenes subsequently occupied Thermopylae, and 
turning back from there defeated a Macedonian 
force under the commander of the Cadmea garrison 
who was trying to prevent the arrival of Athenian 
reinforcements. This was the first success.® Mean¬ 
while Antipater prepared to move. Forced, in his 
capacity as regent for Alexander, to bear the brunt 
of the war, he sent to Asia to make good his shortage 
of men and then marched south'^into Thessaly, there 
to encounter Leosthenes already north of Thermo¬ 
pylae. In the battle which followed the Athenians 
scored their second triumph, and Antipater was be¬ 
leaguered in the towui of Lamia. Leosthenes rejected 
all offers of peace but proved unable to storm the 
place ; and the siege which dragged on through the 
winter finally cost him his life. His place was taken 
by Antiphilus, who, though forced to mthdraw from 
Lamia, succeeded in killing Leonnatus, the satrap of 
Phrygia, who had come to relieve the town.** Anti¬ 
pater, now freed, withdrew to Macedonia, leaving 
Athens the victor in the first round of the contest; 
for the Athenian fleet, of which Hyperides makes 
no mention, had probably not yet sustained its first 
defeat at the hands of Cleitus off Abydos. 

At this stage of the war, in the early spring of S22,® 

“ See § 17. ^ See § 14. 

' The exact chronology is uncertain, but the tone which 
Hyperides adopts suggests that neither the naval defeat off 
Abydos nor the drawn battle of Crannon, dated by the Cam¬ 
bridge Ancient History to the spring and summer of 322 
respectively, had taken place at the time he spoke. 
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HYPERIDES 


according to the custom which Thucydides has de¬ 
scribed,® the Athenian dead were buried at a public 
funeral and Hyperides was chosen to pronounce the 
oration over them. A funeral speech, to judge from 
those which have survived,** was bound to observe 
certain rigid conventions. The speaker confessed his 
inadequacy for the task, and besides praising the 
dead and consoling the bereaved, paid tribute to the 
prowess of their ancestors and the glory of the city. 
Hyperides discharged all these duties but in his o%vn 
way. It was unusual to give to one man the promi¬ 
nence which he here gives to Leosthenes ; and there 
is no surviving parallel to the passage in which the 
leader is depicted in Hades as welcomed by the heroes 
of old. The speech was counted a remarkable one 
in antiquity,® and despite a few faults of inaccuracy 
and certain rhetorical features which modern readers 
may think inappropriate, it still claims admirers, and 
is probably the orator’s best known work. 

“ Thucyd. ii. 31. 

* The other extant funeral speeches are : those of Pericles 
(Thucyd. ii. .35 sq.), Lysias (ii.), Plato (Menexmus), and 
(Demosthenes) (lx.). 

“ [Longinus], de Sublim. 34. ii ; JAves of tlie Ten Orators, 
819 F. 
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ANALYSIS 


§§ 1-3. Introduction : praise is due to the city, to 
the soldiers and to the general. 

§§ 4-5. This is not the time to dwell upon the 
virtues of the city, great though they are. 

§§ 6-40. Praise of Leosthenes and his men : 

§§ 6-9- To describe their birth and education is 
unnecessary. 

§§ 10-14. Leosthenes dedicated himself and 
Athens to the cause of freedom and, 
by his victories, laid the foundations 
of a successful campaign. 

§§ 15-19. The courage of the men, which was in¬ 
creased by the sight of ruined Thebes. 
They have won undying fame. 

§§ 20-23. The prospect of Macedonian domination 
if they had not resisted. The rigours of 
the campaign. 

§§ 24-34. They must be counted happy ; for they 
have proved their valour, brought 
content to those they loved, and won 
honour and respect from all. They 
will be more famed than the heroes of 
the Trojan War. 

§§ 35-40. The welcome which, it may be imagined, 
Leosthenes A^dll receive from the heroes 
of old. 

§§ 41-43. Message of comfort to the bereaved. 
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[EniTAOIOS] 

1] TtSv [JL€V Xoyojv t[c5v fieXjXovroiv^ prfdrjaea[0ai. 
€77i] TwSe Tw rd(j)w [TTepi Te]“ Aecoaddvovs rov 
crrlpaTTjjyov Kal rrepl tcDv a[AAajv] tcDv pier' eKeivov 
[rereXjevTTjKorwv iv r[cp 7ToX]ep,(p, d>s '^aav av[8/3e;r 

d]yadoL, [i,d[pTVS^ aiiros 6 y^povos* o cr . 

.0)1 rd? TTp[d^eis^ .]? dvdpaj[iT 

. d] tto) K’a[. eJd)paK€ cop . . . . 

[iv TW TrJavTt alcxi[vt . 7'\^Y^^\. . 

oiiTe] dVSpa? [d/jcelvovs rcov^ TereXevT[r]K6Tcov] ovre 

2 'np[d^€i,s pL€yaX]oTrp€TT€aT[ipas. 8 td] Kal /xoAiara 
[vvv ^oj8ov]ju.ai,' p,T^ pcoi auju,[j8^ tov AJdyov eAaTT[o) 
^aiv^eadai rcov ep[yo)v] rdiv yeyeinj[/ie]vo)V. ttAtjd 
kot’ [e/ceijvd ye iTdXiv 0a[ppco djri rd 077 ’ e/xov 
{e)K[Aei]77dju.€j)a’ vjjceis oi dxodovre? Trpoadrjaere' 
ov yap iiy) rois rvyovaiv ol Xoyoi p’qdrfcjovrai, 

2] dAA’ iv avTols rots fidprvai rcov {€)c)eiVoi[? 77]e- 

3 Trpaypcivcov. d^iov 8i [ia]riv iTraiv^iv (r'^'^v pcev 

[ 77 d]Atv ripicov 7rpoaipi[aecx)\s iveKev, to 77/30- 

e[Aec70]ai opoia Kal eVi aelpvojrepa Kal KaXXuo 
Tcov [ttp6t]€pov aiirji 7TeTrpa[yp,i]vcov, roiis 8e t«- 
T6[Aeii]TTj)fdTas' Tijs dvdpelas rijs iv tw iroXipcii, 
TO pcrj Karaiayvvai Td? tcov Ttpoyovcov dperds, tov 

* Col. 1 plerumque restituit Blass. 

* nept re Cobet. 

^ fidpTvs Buecheler. 
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FUNERAL SPEECH 


The words to be pronounced above this grave, a 
tribute to Leosthenes the general and the others who 
have perished with him in the war, for the courage 
they have shown, have as their Avitness time itself.. 
nor better men than these now dead nor more re¬ 
splendent actions. Indeed my greatest doubt to-day 
is lest my speech may prove unworthy of their 
exploits. I am, however, taking heart in this assur¬ 
ance : that what I leave unsaid will be supplied by 
you who hear me ; for my listeners will be no random 
audience but the persons who themselves have mt- 
nessed the actions of these men. While praise is due 
to Athens for her policy, for choosing as she did a 
course not only ranking \vith her past achievements 
but even surpassing them in pride and honour, and 
to the fallen also for their gallantly in battle, for 
proving worthy of their forbears’ valour, to Leosthenes 

“ The missing words were restored by Sudhaus so as to 
give the following sense : “. . . time itself which holds the 
record of their deeds. For no man known during the history 
of the world has seen in any land a nobler choice than this 
or better men, etc.” 

■* airros o xpovos Kenyon. 

^ Tiij Trpdfcis Babington : rd onXa Kenyon. 

• vvv ^o^oOfjiai Jensen in add. iam Babington): 

TTi<j>6^7jii<u Herwerden. 

’ e/fAciTTO/ieva Sudhaus : TrapaXeiTropLeva Sauppe. 
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HYPERIDES 


8e arparriyov Aetoaddvrj Sia ap^orepa' rrjs re yap 
TTpoacpeaecos eLcrrjyrjTrjs rfi ttoXci eyivero, Kal rrjs 
arpareias 'qyepwv rois TToXCraLs Karearrj. 

4 rie/Ji p.ev ovv rijs •TToXeais Bie^ievai to Ka0’ eKa- 
arov J)v^ TTpolr^pov rraaov rrjv 'EAAa[Sa] (evep- 
yerrjKevy^ ovre 6 xP^^os 6 rrapoiv Ikovos, ovre 6 
K'ai[/)os] appborrtov r<p pba[Kp^oXoye2v, ovre /ja8c[oi'] 
eva ovra roaav[ras'\ Kal rrjXiKavras 7rpa[^et,'] 
[eTrJeA^eiv® Kal p.v7j[p.o]vevaaL- em Ke^aXai[ov Sje 

6 ovK oKvrjao) elvetv [wep]! avrrjs. Savep [yap] 6 

3] 'rjXios TTdaav rrjv olKovp.[evr]]v evepxerai, Ta[j p-ev]* 
wpas SiaKpLVCvv [et? to TrjpeTrov^ Kal KaA6o[? ndvra 
Kad]iardsrots 8e a[a)(f>poai^ Kal evT'Jiei/ceo'i T[a>v 
dv6pa)Tr]a)v eTnp,[eXovp,evos /f]at yev[eaeo)s Kal 
rpo(lyfj]s Kal [KapTi\5)v /<r[ai tcov aJAAcoi^’ d[TTd]vra)v 
roiv els rov P[lo]v ;i^p7^aip,ajv, ovrws Kal rj ttoXls 
rjpMV 8taTeAe[r toJu? p-ev kokovs KoXdl^o[vaa, Toi?] 
8e SiKalois P[o7]9ovaa], ro 8e taov ai’[Tt rrjs d8i]- 
Ktas® aTraaiv [drrovep.ovaa’ tJois 84 t8t[ois kivSv- 
vois /ca]t 8a77dvat[s Koivrjv d8€t]av rots ”EAATj[aiv 

6 TrapaaKev]aJ^ovaa. [irepl pev ov]v rd)v kolvco[v 
epycvv rijs TT-dAJeto?*" ayoTrep [TTpoetTTOv'’^ (f>pd]aaP^ 
(jrapyaXelipco,'^^ 7Te[pl 8e Aeojad€v]ovs Kal rcov 
d[AAa)v TOWS’ Aoyjows TTOi'ijcroplai. vv]v 8e rroBev 
dp^a»jua[i-Aeytov],^* rlvos rrpcorov pvrjodco; tto- 
repa irepl rov yevovs avrwv eKdarov 8ie^eXdw; 

7 dAA’ evrjdes elvai VTToXap^dvw to{v) pev (ydp)“® 

‘ <Sk Blass olim : twv S, ret. Cobet. 

“ evepyertjKev add. Blass olim: TieTjpay[livmv suppl. Cobet qui 
drd post TTporepov add. 

* eVeASftr Babington : direXOetv S. 
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FUNERAL SPEECH, 3-7 


the general it is doubly due ; the city’s guide in 
framing her decision, he was besides the citizens’ 
commander in the field. 

In the case of Athens, to recount in detail the 
benefits which she has previously conferred upon the 
whole of Greece would be a task too great to compass 
in the time we have, nor is the occasion one for 
lengthy speaking. Indeed it is not easy for a single 
man, faced -with so many noble actions, to recall the 
full story to your minds. I shall, however, venture 
one general comment on her. Compare her wth the 
sun which visits the whole world and duly separates 
the seasons, disposing all things for the best, with 
provision, where men are virtuous and prudent, for 
their birth and nurture, the crops and all the other 
needs of Ufe ; for so our city never fails to punish the 
wicked, help the just, mete out to all men fairness 
in place of \vrong, and at her individual peril and 
expense assure the Greeks a common safety. To 
deal ^vith the achievements of the city as a whole is, 
as I said before, a task which I shall not attempt, and 
I will here, confine myself to Leosthenes and his com¬ 
panions. At what point, then, shall I take up the 
story ? What shall I mention first ? Shall I trace 
the ancestry of each ? To do so would, I think, be 

* Col. 3 plerumque restituit Babington. 

* els TO TTpilTOV Blass. 

® TTavra Kadiards Cobet. 

’ aco^potjL usque ad oXXodv Blass. 

* dStKias Jensen : wAcorefiay anon. ap. Babington. 

’ d.-rTOve[jMvaa Kaibel: <l>vXaTTOvaa Blass. 
epyiov Ttjs TToXecos Sauppe et Tell. 

Ttpoelnov Blass. ** ^pdoai Kayser. 

irapaXeiipco Buecheler : oAit^cu S. 

** Xeycov Sauppe. 

Tov p,(v ydp SchSfer. 
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[col. 4] oAAouj Tivas dvdpcoTTovs iyKcufMid^ovTa, ot woAAa- 
yodev els fxLav ttoAiv cruveXrjXvOoTes otKovai yevos 
tStov eKaoTOS avv^iaeveyKdjxevos, tovtov^ fih^ Set 
Kar' avSpa yeveaAoyeiv e/caarov wept 8e 'Adrjvauav 
dvSpdiv roves') Aoyot;{?) 770tou/Ltevov/ ots 17 kolvt) 
yeveats a[vT6)^9omv ovaiv dvvTT€p^X7)T[ov] rfjv ev- 
yevetav Trepcepyov •qyovp.aL elvai IBla [ra] yevtj 

8 ey/coi/xia^etv. dAAa [we]pt rfjs watSetas avrdjv eVi- 
[pLinjlaOcbj KoX d)S iv iroXXfj a[a)(f)po]avvri TratSe;,' 
dvT[es iTpd]<j>7]Gav Kal iTraiBelydrjaavY drtep etco- 
Oaaiv [rtve? TToileiv;* dAA’ olpbat, ^[dvTas] etSevat 
oTi rovTo[v eve/ca]* tou(?) iraiSa? 7Tat8edo[jLiev]/ 
tva dvBpes dyaOol y[€V6iJi']Tat*‘ rovs Se yeyevr]- 
7Lt[evous] ev TCp TroAe/xo) dx’8p[a?] VTrep^dXXovras rfj 
d[peT^], npoBrjXov iariv on 7ra[r8es'] oines KaXws 

9 €Vat8e[d0r7]crav. drrXovaTaTOV o[vv ijjyoO/xat etvai 
rrjv iv 7 roXip,ip Sie^eXffeTu dperTjv, /cat cos ttoX- 
Acov dyadwv atrtot yeye'v7j(v)Tai rrj warpiSt /cat 
rots dAAois "BAATyati/. dp^o/xat 8e -TTpcorov dvo rov 

10 arparriyov' Kal yap 8t/catov. AecoaOdvrjs yap 6 pd)v 

r^v 'EAAdSa Trdaav reTawetvco/xeiojv /cat’. 

[col. 5] €77T-/7[xy]tav, KaT€(l>dapp,€vrjv vtto [tcov] SojpoSo- 
Kovvrcov irapd Ot[Ai7r]7Tou /cat 'AXe^dvSpov Kara 
[tcov] rrarpiSojv rcov avrcov, [/cat tJi^v p,ev rroXiv 
rjp-cbv [Seo/xejvTjv* dvSpos, rrjv 8’ 'EAAd[8a 7 ra]aai’ 
TToXecJS, 'qns rrpoariilvac Si/vJ^Jaerat’ rrjs riyepbo- 
vlas, [e7re'S]co/cev’® eaurov /xev rfj [irarptJSt, rrjv 8e 

11 wdAiv TOis "EAA'/7[CTtv] els rfjv eXevOepLav /cat ^eviK^v 

^ rovrov Cobet: rovrcov S. 

® ‘troiovfitvov] iTotovnevos Cobct. 

® (‘najZtvBrjaav Babington. 
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foolish. Granted, if one is praising men of a different 
stamp, such as have gathered from divers places into 
the city which they inhabit, each contributing his 
lineage to the common stock, then one must trace 
their separate ancestry. But from one who speaks of 
Athenians, born of their own country and sharing a 
lineage of unrivalled purity, a eulogy of the descent 
of each must surely be superfluous. Am I then to 
touch upon their education, and, as other speakers 
often do, remind you how as children they were 
reared and trained in strict self-discipline ? None of 
us, I think, is unaware that our aim in training chil¬ 
dren is to convert them into valiant men ; and that 
men who have proved of exceptional courage in war 
were well brought up in childhood needs no stressing. 
The simplest course, I think, mil be to tell you of 
their courage under arms, revealing them as authors 
of many benefits conferred upon their country and 
the rest of Greece. First I shall take the general, as 
is his due. For Leosthenes perceived that the whole 
of Greece was humiliated and . . . cowed, corrupted 
by men who were accepting bribes from Philip and 
Alexander against their native countries. He realized 
that our city stood in need of a commander, and 
Greece herself of a city, able to assume the leader¬ 
ship, and he gave himself to his country and the city 
to the Greeks, in the cause of freedom. After raising 

* Tives TTOidv Jensen (woieiv iam Lightfoot): •nmSevav 
Sauppe. 

* ipcKa et naiSevofiev Sauppe. 

* ytvcuvTai Babington. 

’ Post KOI add. woTTep Kenyon. 

* BfopivTjv Babington, qui coll. 5 et 6 plerumque restituit. 

* hwf)aeT<u Schafer. 

fWStoKcv Kayser : dnfS<o/cev Babington. 
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fj,ev Bwafiiv (avyarrjadfiepos, rijs Se TToXtnKils 
r]y€iJLWv Karaards, tovs TrpaiTovs dvTLTa^afxevovs 
TT] Tcov ’EXXtjpatu eXevOepia Boicurovs xal Ma/ce- 
Sdvas Kal EujSoea? Kal tovs dXXovs avfip,d)(ovs 

12 avrdiv ivLKTjae piaxdfievos iv rfj Boicurta. ivrevdei^ 
S’ iXdwv eis riuAa? Kal /caraAajSwv rds [TrajpoSous/ 
hi cSv Kal TT pore pop i[TTl t]ou? "EAA>jva? ot j8apj8apoi 
i[TTo]pevdr]CTav, rijs i^ri [t^v] 'EAAaSa TTopeias 
'AvriTTarpop eKcoXvoep, avTOP Sc [/caJraAa^wv ep 
toTs TOTTOis tov[toi]s KOI pid^D PiK'tjaas, eTToXi[6p]Kei 

13 KaraKXeiaas els Aapiiap. QerraXovs Se Kal 
Ocu/cea? Kal [AijTtuAoi;? Kal roiis dXXovs aTrapras 

TOVS ep Tw TOTTip (Tupipidxovs ivoiT^aaTO, Kal (Lp 
^IX iTTTTos Kal ’AXe^aphpos aKOPTCOP ■qyovp.epoi iaepi- 
PVPOPTO, TOVTCOP AecoaffePTjs eKOPTWP t^p 'qyep.optap 
eXa^ep. avpe^rj S’ avTip tcop p-h) TTpaypidTWP tov 
[col. 6] TTpoeiXeTO KpaTrjaai, Trjs he ei[p.ap]pepT)s ovk ^p 

14 7TepiyepeladaiJ\ hiKaiop 8’ ccttiv p.17 /li[ovov] c 5 v 

eTTpa^ep Aecoadeplrjs de]i“ avrcp 7Tp{w- 

T<p,^ d]AAd Kal TTjs voTepop [yepop,ep]rjs pdxijs fieTCL 
t[ov eKeiPo^v* ddvarov, Kal twp [dAAwv dy]adu)P 
TWP ep Tjj alrpaTela T^avTr] avpi^dpTtop [to?? "EA]- 
XrjaiP' cttI yap tois vtto [AeJojcrdeVou? (Te}0eiaip 
depieXiois oiKohopLOvaiP oi pvp Tas varepop Tipd^eis. 

15 Kal piT^hels VTToXd^ri pe tcop dXXcop ttoXltwp [/xijJSevci. 
Adyov TTOieiadai, [dAAd]® Aetoadepn] p6p(ppy eyKW- 
[pid^]etp.^ avp^alpei yap [top Ae]a}a6epovs enaiPOP 
[e77i raijs pdxais eyKcopiop [tcop oAJAoji'® ttoXitcop 
eipar to[v /i.€vj yap ^ovXeveadai /<aA[dis d arpa]- 
TTjyos aiTios, Tov he pi[Kdp pax]opepovs ol Kiphv- 
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a mercenary force he took command of the citizen 
army and defeated the first opponents of Greek 
freedom, the Boeotians, Macedonians and Euboeans, 
together with their other allies, in battle in Boeotia. 
Thence he advanced to Pylae ® and occupied the pass 
through Avhich, in bygone days as well, barbarians 
marched against the Greeks. He thus prevented the 
inroad of Antipater into Greece, and overtaking him 
in that vicinity, defeated him in battle and shut him 
into Lamia, which he then besieged. The Thessalians, 
Phocians, Aetolians, and all the other peoples of the 
region, he made his allies, bringing under his control, 
by their own consent, the men whom Philip and 
Alexander gloried in controlling against their wish. 
The circumstances subject to his will he mastered, 
but fate he could not overpower. Leosthenes must 
have first claim upon our gratitude for ever, not only 
for the acts performed by him, but also for the later 
battle, fought after his death, and for those other 
triumphs which the Greeks have gained in this 
campaign. For on the foundations laid by Leosthenes 
the subsequent success of his survivors rests. Let no 
one fancy that I disregard the other citizens and keep 
my eulogy for him alone. The praise bestowed upon 
Leosthenes for these engagements is in fact a tribute 
to the rest. For though sound strategy depends upon 
the leader, success in battle is ensured by those who 

“ In fact Leosthenes seems to have occupied Thermopylae 
before his victory in Boeotia. 

* napoSovs Spengel. 

^ del Jensen (sed in add. #eal) : Kenyon. 

® npwTui Blass. 

* eKetvov Muller. 

* dAAd et eyKw/iid^eiv Sauppe. 

° Tap aXXoiv Jensen. 
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v^eveiv i6]dXQVTes rots au)fiaa[i,v cocttJc orav eVat- 
v[a> rrjv yjeyovutav vIktjv, dfia r[fj Ae]coa0evous 'qye- 
Hovia Kal [t'^v t^wv aAAtov dperrjv iyK(jt)fi[ida](oX 

16 rls ydp ovK dv S4/fa[ia;s] eTraivoiTj rdiv 7 roAiTcS[v 
Toju? ev r(p8e rw TroXepLW [reJAewTTjaavTa?, ot rds 
ia\yru)]v ifivyas ehcjOKav VTrep t^[s' twJv 'BAA^vcov 
iXevOeplas, [<l>a]v€puyrdTr)v dvohec^tv rlavr^jv rjyov- 
puevoi etvai rov [^ovXjeaOai rfj 'EAAdSt [t^v] eAe[u- 

[col. 7] 0ep]tav TrepiOetvai, to p.axop.[€vovsf reXevri^aat 

17 mrep avriii[s. pijeya S’ auTot? cn;vej8aAcT[o ci’Js to 
'npodvpxxis VTTep rrjs ['EAAdJSos® dycovCcraaOac to ev 
rf) [Bo6w]T6a rqv p-dxrjv rrjv '7T[porepavY yeviaBat,. 
iuipcov yd[p rrjv p.€v tt-JoAiv t<Sv Q-q^alcov olKrlpcas 
ri<j)a]viap,€vr)i’ e| dvdpcoTTCov, [r^v Se dJfc/aoTroAtv 
avrrjs <l>povpov[pLevr]v] vtto ru>v MafceSdvwv, Ta Se 
crd)p,aTa rcov ivoLKovvrcov efijvSpaTroSiajweva, rrjv 
Se x^P^'^ dXXovs SuavepLopLevovs, Mare vpd 6(j>9aX- 
piS)V opoipbeva avrots rd Setvd doKVOv 7j-[ap]er;j^e 
ToA/Lta^v) els TO #ftv8iiveuetv [TTpJoxelpoJS- 

18 ’AAAd pi7)i> r-qv ye 77[ept IlJuAa?* Kal AapLiav 
p^dxqv yev[opiev]qv ovx ‘^rrov avrots evSo[^ov yev]- 
eaOai avpi^e^riKev ■fjs [e’v BoiooJto?? qymviaavro, 
ov puovov \r<p pi,axo\p,ivovs vikSv ’’Avrmarpov [/cal 
Tou? aju/ijadyoi/?, dAAd Kal rep roTrep [tw e’Jvrau^o? 
yeyevqadai rqv p[dxqv.] d(f)LKvovpievoi. ydp ol "EA- 
A7j[ve? aTraJvres Sis rov eviavrov els [rrjV IluAJa/av, 
Oewpol yevqaovr[ai] rcov epyaov rcov 7r[ew/3a]yyLievcov 

* iyKij>iua(ju> Stahl: dyKOiMa^co Sauppe. 

* ixaxop.h'ovs Sauppe: jiaxofcevoi Babington. 

® Col. 7 plerumque restituit Babington: sed 'EAAaSoj et 
irpoTipav Sauppe. * mpl IIuAas Cobet. 
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are prepared to risk their lives ; and therefore, in 
the praise that I bestow upon the victory gained, 
I shall be commending not merely the leadership of 
Leosthenes but the courage of his comrades too. 
For who could rightly grudge his praise to those of 
our citizens who fell in this campaign, who gave their 
lives for the freedom of the Greeks, convinced that 
the surest proof of their desire to guarantee the 
liberty of Greece was to die in battle for her ? One 
circumstance did much to reinforce their purpose as 
champions of Greece : the fact that the earlier battle 
was fought in Boeotia." They saw that the city of 
Thebes had been tragically annihilated from the face 
of the earth, that its citadel was garrisoned by the 
Macedonians, and that the persons of its inhabitants 
were in slavery, while others parcelled out the land 
among themselves. And so these threats, revealed 
before their eyes, gave them an undaunted courage 
to meet danger gladly. 

Yet the action fought near Pylae and Lamia has 
proved to be as glorious for them as the conflict in 
Bo^otia, not solely through the circumstances of 
victory in the field, over Antipater and his allies, but 
on the grounds of situation also. The fact that this 
has been the battle’s site will mean that all the 
Greeks, repairing twice a year to the council of the 
Amphictyones, will witness their achievements ; for 

“ The points which Hyperides makes in this and in the 
following section will not bear examination. For (1) the first 
victory was gained in the territory of Plataea, not within 
sight of Thebes ; (2) the second battle was probably fought 
near Heraclea in Trachis, and its site could not be seen from 
Anthela where the Amphictyonic council met. Moreover, 
the council met there only once a year and could hardly be 
called representative of the whole of Greece. 
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[col. 


avTols' a/xa yap els to[v t6]ttov adpoiaO'^aovrai 

19 Kol ToJuTOJV dperijs p.vr]adiqaovT[ai. oJuSeve? 
yap TTWTTOTe tcDv yeyovorcov ovre rrepl KaXXiovwv 
cure TTpos laxvporepovs ovre pier' eXarrovwv rjycj- 
viaaino, rrjv dperrjv laxvv Kal rrjv dvSpelav rrXfjdos, 
oAA’ ov rov TToXiiv dpidp,6v rcov ocopLarwv elvot 
Kplvovres, Kal -rrjv p,ev eXevQepiav els to koivov 
TTaatv Karedeaav, rrjv 8 ’ evho^iav (rrjv'y^ diro ru)i> 

8] TTpd^eoiv iStov are<f>avov rfj 7TaT/3i8[t TTepi]e9r}Kav‘ 

20 "A^iov Tocvvv avXXoyiaaaOat, Kal rt av avpu^rjvoL 

vopLil^op.ev^ pjTj Kara rporrov rovriav dyu)viaap,eva)v. 
dp' ovK du epos p-^v dearrorov rrjv olKovpemjp vtt- 
rjKoov diracrav elvai, v6p(p Se to) tovtov rporrcp 
e^ dpdyKTTjs 'EAAaSa; avveXopra S' el- 

rreip, rrjp MokcBovcov irnepri<f)aPLap Kal prj rrjp rov 
SiKalov Svpapip laxveip "nap' eKaarois, ware p’qre 
yvpaiKWP p'qre TrapOepwp /i.'Jjrc TiatScov v^peis . 

21 dpeKXemrovs* eKaarois Kadeardpai. ^avepop 8’ ef 
Sp dpayKa^opeOa Kal pvv eri^' dvaias pep dpQpw- 
TTois y[iypo]pepas'‘ e(f>opdp, dydXp[ara 8e] Kal ^w- 
povs Kal paoi/s TOt[s pep^ deois dpeXws, rols Se 
dpffpc6[7rois] eTTipeXws avpreXovpepa, Kal rods 
{rov}rcop' olKeras waTtep -^pojas ripdp ripds dpay- 

22 Ka^opepovs. ottov Se rd TTpos (rovsy^ Beoiis oaia 
Sid rrjp Ma»fe8oi'aji' roXpap dp^prjrai, rt rd npds 
rods dpdpwTTovs^ XPV vopt^eip; dp' ovk dp Trap- 
reXws KaraXeXvaOai; ware daw Seiporepa tci 


^ T-fjv add. Blass. 

* TrepUBtjKav Sauppe. 

® voni^onev Kayser : po/xi^oifiev S. 

* avfKXeiTrrovT plerique edd., qui lacunam indicant: ai* 
eVAtiWoos (verbum ignotum) S : post eKaarots add. fifi Colin. 

® 6T1 Kayser : eort Cobet: tSv Caffiaux. 
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by the very act of gathering in that spot they will 
recall the valour of these men. Never before did men 
strive for a nobler cause, either against stronger 
adversaries or with fewer friends, convinced that 
valour gave strength and courage superiority as no 
mere numbers could. Liberty they gave us as an 
offering for all to share, but the honour of their deeds 
they have bestowed upon their country as a wreath 
for her alone. 

Now we might well reflect what, in our opinion, the 
outcome would have been, had these men failed to do 
their duty in the struggle. Must we not suppose that 
the whole world would be under one master, and 
Greece compelled to tolerate his whim as law ? In 
short that Macedonian arrogance, and not the power 
of justice, would lord it among every people. . . .“ 
The practices which even now we have to countenance 
are proof enough ; sacrifices being made to men ; 
images, altars, and temples carefully perfected in 
their honour, while those of the gods are neglected, 
and we ourselves are forced to honour as heroes the 
servants of these people. If reverence for the gods 
has been removed by Macedonian insolence, what 
fate must we conclude would have befallen the rules 
of conduct towards man ? Would they not have been 
utterly discounted ? The more terrible therefore 

“ Various attempts have been made to restore this corrupt 
passage, from which some words seem to have dropped out, 
but none is wholly satisfactory. In any case the sense appears 
to be that outrages on women, girls, and children would con¬ 
tinue without pause in every city. 

® yiyvo/JLivas Cobet. 

’ rovTOiV Cobet. 

* rovs add. Cobet. 

“ Post avOpatnovs add. SCxaia Fritzsche. 
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7Tpo(ay8oKa)fji,€v' dv yeveadai KpivofievJ' roaovrcp 
pLetlovojv iTralvcov tovs reTeXevTrjKOTas d^lovs XPV 

23 vofjLL^eiv. ovSepbla yap arpare la rrjv arpa- 

TevopLCi^cov dper-qv ivecftdvLaev pidXXov Trjs vvv ye- 
y€V7]ij,€vrjs, iv ^ ye ■naparaTTecrdai p,ev 6ar}p.ipai, 
avayKaiov nXeiovs 8e pLayas. rjycoviadat. Bic, 

9] pLi&s «7TpaT[eias’] ^ roiis dD^Xovs ndvras TrXyjyds' 
Xapi^dveiv iv t<S TrapeXrjXvOorL ypovto, ;)^et/Ltcovaji’ 
8’ vnep^oXds Kal rcHv Kad’ ijpi,i[pa]v dvayKaicoj’ 
evSeias Toa[av]Tas Kal ryjXiKavTas ovrcvs [iy^Kpa- 
TcS? V7TO/ie/Li.{e}vT^Keva[t, cucrjTe koX rip Xoyio ;^aAe770v 
[eivjai cfjpdaai. 

24 Toi' 8r] TOiavras Kaprepias doKvcos vrropLeZvai. 
TOv(s} TToXiras iTporpeijjdfievov Aecoadevr], Kal rovs 
T<p ToiovTcp arparrjyip wpoOvpicvs avvaycovLards 
a<f)ds avTOVS napaaxovra?, dp' ov Sia rrjv ry)s 
aperrjs aTToSei^iv eirvyeis piaXXov 7] Sid rrjv rod 
^rjv diToXeDpiv arvyeis vopiicrreov; oirives Bvt^tov 
aidpLaros dOdvarov Sd^av iKrrjaavro, Kal Sid rrjv 
iSiav dperrjv rrjv koivtjv eA[ei»]0eptav roTs "BAAtjctiv 

25 i^e^alojaav. ^ipei ydp Tracrav evSaipioviav* . 

dvev rijs ainovopiias. o{j5) ydp dvSpds dTTeiXrjvy 
dXXd vdpiov (f>wv^v Kvpieveiv Sei rcdv evSaipiovcov, 
ovS' alriav cfto^epdv eivai rois iXevdepois, dXX' 
eXeyxov, ovS' im rdis KoXaKevovaiv rods Svvdcrras' 
Kal Sia^dXXovaiv tou(?) noXiras to rcdv ttoXitcov 
aacftaXis, dXX' iirl rfj rcdv voficov rriarei yeviadai. 

26 vrrep <I)V aTrdvrcov oSroi ttovovs ttovcov StaSo^ouf 
TToiovpievoi, Kal rois Kad' rjpiipav KivSvvoi? tou(s')> 

* Kpivoficv Kayser : KpCvoi/iev S. 

* Twv add. Babington. 

“ irAijyaff] del. Cobet. 
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we think the consequences would have been, the 
greater must be the praise which we believe the dead 
have earned. For no campaign has better sho\vn 
the courage of the soldiers than this last, when they 
had daily to be arrayed for combat, to fight, on but 
one expedition, more battles than the combats which 
any soldier of the past endured,® and face extreme 
severities of weather and many hard privations in the 
daily needs of life with an endurance almost beyond 
description. 

Such trials Leosthenes induced the citizens to 
brave undaunted, and they gave up their persons 
gladly to share the struggle with so great a leader. 
Should they not then be counted fortunate in their 
display of valour rather than unfortunate in their 
sacrifice of life ? For in exchange for a mortal body 
they gained undying glory, safeguarding by their 
personal courage the universal liberty of Greece. .. 

If men are to be happy, the voice of law, and not a 
ruler’s threats, must reign supreme ; if they are free, 
no groundless charge, but only proof of guilt, must 
cause them apprehension ; nor must the safety of our 
citizens depend on those who slander them and truckle 
to their masters but on the force of law alone. Such 
were the aims with which these men accepted labour 
upon labour, and Nvith the dangers of the passing hour 

“ The exaggeration of this remark has led some editors 
to doubt the reading. 

* The Greek words which follow here cannot be translated 
as they stand. Frltzsche’s emendation probably restores the 
correct sense, namely : “ Nothing brings complete happiness 
without self-government.” But the Greek wording is un¬ 
certain. 

‘ Intercidisse aliquid videtur: ante ■nS.aav add. oi58ev 
Fritzsclie: alii alia. 
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els Tiijv wnavra xpovov (f>6^ovs twv ttoXitu>v kuI tcov 
'EAAyjvojv TTapaipovyievoiy to ^rju avrjXajcrav els to 

27 Toils dXXoVS KoXdlS Cw- T02JT0VS vuTepes 

euSo^oi, p,r]Tepes 7 repipXe(Tr')Toi, rots TToXlraLS ye- 
yovaxsi, dSeX<pal ydpuwv tcov TTpocrrjKovruiv ewop,cos 
rervyriKaaL Kal Tev^ovrm, TxaiSe? e(f)o 8 i,ov ets Try 
TTpos Tov Srjyov €[vvoi]av^ Try tojv ovk dwoAojAo- 

10] Tojv dpeTry, oi) ydp deyiTOv tovtou tov ovoyaTOS 
Tvyeiv Toils ovtcos vrrep KaXiov to^i'^ ^lov e/cAtTrov- 
Tas, dXXd T&v TO Cw (e)t? alcoviov to^iv /xctijA- 

28 Aa[;^d]Ta)v e^ovaiv. el ydp [d toiJs* dAAot? tJi’ 
di'iap[dT]aTo?“ OdvaTos tovtois dpxrjyds yeydXoji’ 
dyaOdiv yeyove, rrdis tovtovs o(ii)K evTvyels Kplvetv 
SiVaiov, fj TTCus eKXeXoirrevai tov ^lov, aXX' ovk 
dpxr}S yeyovevai /caAAiai yeveaiv Trjs ‘npairrjs vnap- 
idarjs; TOTe yev ydp -iralSes ovTes d^poves ■^oav, 

29 vtJv 8’ dvSpes dyadol yeyovaaiv. Kal t6t€ yev {ev) 
ttoXXm* xP^'^V 8td TToXXdiv Kivhvvcvv TTjv dpeTry 
(XTreSet^av vvv 8’ drrd Tavrrjs dp^a(^yevovs iirrdp- 
X^'iy’ yvojplyovs vdai Kal yvqyovevToiis Sid dvhpa- 

SOyadlav yeyovevai. tls (.ydp)* Ka{i)/)os ev <L tt^s 
TOVTOJV dperijs oii yvrjyovevaoyev; tIs tottos ev 
w ^7]Xov Kal TWV evTtyoTaTWV erralvwv Tvyyavov- 
Tas OVK dtpoyeda; TroTepov ovk ev toZs Trjs rrdXews 
dyadoTs; dXXd Ta Sid tovtovs yeyovoTa T[tVas| 
dXXovs ^ tovtovs erraiveiadlai] Kal yvT^yrjs rvy- 
Xdveiv TTOirjaei; dXX' ovk ev Tals ISlais einrpa^lais; 
dXX' ev Trj TOVTWV dpeTrj jSejSatoj? avrwv dvoXav- 

31 aoyev. rrapd rrola 8e twv rjXiKiwv oil yaKapioToi 

^ evvoiav Cobet. * d Tots Cobet. 

* dyiapoTOTOs Babington. 

* O' TToXX^ Babington : woAAoii' S. 
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dispelled the ten*ors which the whole future held for 
citizens and Greeks, sacrificing their lives that others 
might live well. To them we owe it that fathers have 
grown famous, and mothers looked up to in the city, 
that sisters, through the benefit of law, have made, 
and will make, marriages worthy of them, that chil¬ 
dren too will find a passport to the people’s hearts 
in these men’s valour ; these men who, far from 
dying—death is no word to use where lives are lost, 
as theirs were, for a noble cause—have passed from 
this existence to an eternal state. For if the fact of 
death, to others a most grievous ill, has brought to 
them great benefits, are we not wrong indeed to 
count them wetched or to conclude that they have 
left the realm of life ? Should we not rather say they 
have been born anew, a nobler birth than the first ? 
Mere children then, they had no understanding, but 
now they have been born as valiant men. Formerly 
they stood in need of time and many dangers to 
reveal their courage ; now, %vith that courage as a 
base, they have become known to all, to be remem¬ 
bered for their valour. On what occasion shall we 
fail to recollect the prowess of these men, in what 
place fail to see them ^^dn their due of emulation and 
the highest praise ? What if the city prospers ? 
Surely the successes, which they have earned, wll 
bring their praises, and none other’s, to our lips and 
to our memories. Shall we then forget them in times 
of personal satisfaction ? We cannot ; for it is 
through their valour that we shall have the safe enjoy¬ 
ment of those moments. Will there be men of any 


® dp^afi€vovi xmdpx^i Kenyon: a^adai S : Jen¬ 

sen in add. : xnrdpx^i evdvs Cobet. 

® yap add. Cobet. 
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[col. 11] yev'^CTo[i>rat; irorepov ov 7ra]pa‘ rots 7r[pecr]3ii- 
repois* ot aj^o^ov a[^€iv rov Aotwov] jStov K-a[t iv 
TO) aCT^aAei] yeyev^a[0at vo/xi^ouffi]’ 8ia Tot;T[oys’; 

dAA’ od irapa rot?] riXi.KLurT[a(,s; . reXevrr] 

<j> . KoXtos d) . 

TTapa no . ai yeyov . ; [dAA’ 

32 ov rrapa to??] vecoT€po[ts Kal rraiaiv; eweijra ov 
rov [Odvarov ^r]Xu)aov]<nv avr[u>v, Kal avrol anov]- 
Sdaovaiv [pap.etadai, cLs 7Ta]pdSeiy/x[a rov rovrcoy 

33 j8iov, dvd'] oS rrjv d[p€r'^v KaraXeXoijrraai.; ovk- 

[ovv d^iov cuSat/xovtJ^eiv au[Tods enl roaavrrj Tt]/i7j; 
^ rlve[s . ]^oi Aet . 

'EAAtJV . Toiv 776. 

rrapd 7to[. OpoycOv /c[pa- 

TTjadcrqs arpajrelas iy[Kwp,caad'^aeTai; .] Se 

rrjs iX . rdrois e. 

anamv ^[at Adyot? Kal (pJSats* e7ra[(,v . 

34 dpi<f>6]r€pa^ yap e ....... . rrepl A€cocr[0eyovs . . . .] 

Kal Tcbv T[eXevTr]advrcL)v] iv rep noX^epiw.^ el pLev 
ydp]* rjSovijs ev[eK€V piV7)fji.ovev]ovaLV rds T[oiavTas' 
/fapjrcptas, ri yelvotr’ dv rots *EA]A'>jctiv '^8i[ov fj 
enaivos rwv] tijv eA€i>dept[av napaaKeva^erdvrojv 
d[n6 rwv Ma/ceSoJi/cov;' el 8e [d)tf>eXelas evejKev^ 

[col. 12] ij roia[vrr] p.vqp.t^Y yiyverai, rls dv Xoyos coi^eA^- 
CTeiev p,aAAov rds rwv aKovaovrwv^ ipv^ds rod rqv 
dperr]v eyKoipadaovros^" Kal rods dyaOovs dv8pas; 

* Col. 11 plerumque restituit Blass. 

® jTpeoPvripois Cobet: yepairipois Sauppe. 
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age who wll not count them blessed ? What of 
the older generation, who think that through the 
efforts of these men they have been placed in safety 
and will pass the rest of their lives free from dread ? 
Consider their compeers . . Think, too, of the 
younger men and boys. Will they not envy their 
death and strive themselves to take as an example 
these men’s Uves, in place of which they have left 
behind their valour ? Ought we then to count them 
happy in-so great an honour For if it is for 

pleasure that men recall such feats of courage, what 
could be more pleasing to Greeks than the praise of 
those who gave them freedom from the Macedonian 
yoke ? Or if it is desire for profit that prompts such 
recollections, what speech could be of greater profit 
to the hearts of those about to hear it than one which 
is to honour courage and brave men 

“ The sense is supplied by Kenyon as follows : “ To them 
it has been given, because these died in battle, to enjoy their 
lives in honour and safety.” 

* The missing passage from ^ rtVes to TroXiiuxi has been 
tentatively restored by Blass and Kenyon to give the following 
sense: “ Neither poets nor philosophers will be in want of 
words or song in which to celebrate their deeds to Greece. 
Surely this expedition will be more famed in every land than 
that which overthrew the Phrygians. Throughout all time 
in every part of Greece these exploits will be praised in verse 
and song. Leosthenes himself and those who perished with 
him in the war wili have a double claim to be revered.” 

® voixi^ovai Jensen : ■qynjaovrai Blass. 

* Kai Xoyois koI toSais Cobet. 

® dfKjmTepa usque ad TioXimp Cobet. 

“ el fiiv yap usque ad MaA-eSdvcov post Cobet et alios Blass. 

’ (IxpeXeias h>eKev Babington. 

* junj/iTj Cobet. 

® aKovoovrwv] aKovovraiv Sauppe. 
eyKcupadaovTos] eyKtapudl^ovTos Sauppe. 
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35 ’AAAa fx^v OTL Trap' rjp.lv Kai toIs Xoinols^ vdaiv 
evSoKipelv avToiis dvayKalov, e/c tovtcov <f)avep6v. 
ecrnv iv "AiSov 8e XoyiaaaOai d^iov, rives ol 
Tov ‘^yepova Se^iwaopevoi rov tovtidv. dp' ovk | 
dv olopeda opdv Aecjadevrj Se^iovpevovs Kai 6au- 
pd^ovras rcdv rjpideojv KoXovpevcov^ rovs e.rl \ 
Tpotav arparevaavras,^ c5v ovros dSeX^ds rrpd^eis * 
ivcrrrjcrdpevos roaovrov hv^veyKe, ware ot pev perd I 
Trdarjs rrjs 'EAAaSo? piav rroXiv etXov, 6 Se perd ^ 
rrjs eavrov rtarpihos povrjs rrdaav rrjv rrjs Evpwmjs 
Kai rrjs Aaias dpyovaav hvvapiv erarrelvoiaev. 

36 KaKeivoi pev eveKa pids yvvaiKos v^piaOeicnjs i 

rjpvvav, 6 8e rraawv rd)v rds emifrepo- 

pevas v^peis eKoiAvaev, perd rwv crvvdarrropevojv 

37 vvv avrw dvSpdiv.* rwv {Se)* per' eKeivovs pev 
yeyevrjpevcov, d^ia Se rrjs eKeivojv dperrjs Siane- 
rtpaypevojv, Xeyio Srj rovs rtepl MiXridSrjv Kai 

[col. 13] QepiaroKXe'a Kai rovs dXXovs, oi rrjv 'EAAaSa 
eXevffepcuaavres evripov pev rrjv rrarpiha Karearrj- 

38 aav, evZo^ov {Se)® tov avrwv jSiov eTroirjaav, cSv 

ovros roaovrov vrrepeayev dvSpeia Kai (jrpovrjaei, 
daov Ol pev erreXdovaav rrj(y) tcuv ^ap^dpcov hvvapiv 
rjpvvavro, 6 Se prjh' irreXdelv erro'irjaev. KaKeivoi 
pev iv rfj olK(^eyia rovs e;^0{p)ot;? errelSov dywvi^c- 
pevovs, ovros Be iv rrj rwv iyOpcov nepieyevero rwv 
dvrirrdXwv. | 

^ XomoLS Babington : Xoyois S. 

* ■qixiOecov KaXoviJi.^'’u)v Cobet: So/yop/xeVtov KaXov/xivovs S ; I 
Sii/ypeViov KOI vuvovfifvcov in obelis Kenyon : tcui'Sc -q-yoviievov I 
Kai KoXovfxevovs ci. L. A. Post. ] 

® rovs errl Tpoiav arpaTetSaavras Babington: rovs errl ’ 
arpareiav OTpaaatn . s S. 1 
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With us and all mankind, it is clear, in the light of 
these reflections, that their fame is now assured, but 
what of the lower world ? Who, we may well ask 
ourselves, are waiting there to welcome the leader 
of these men ? Are we not convinced that we should 
see, greeting Leosthenes with wonder, those of the 
so-called demi-gods who sailed against Troy ; heroes 
whom he so far excelled, though his exploits were 
akin to theirs, that they with all Greece at their side 
took but-one city, while he with his native town alone 
brought low the whole power which held Europe and 
Asia beneath its sway ? They championed one lone 
woman wronged, but he staved off from all Greek 
women the violence coming upon them, aided by 
these men who now are being buried with him. Re¬ 
member the figures who,® born after the heroes of 
old, yet rivalled their deeds of valour, the followers 
of Miltiades and Themistocles, and those others who, 
by freeing Greece, brought honour to their country 
and glory to their lives ; whom Leosthenes so far 
outdid in bravery and counsel, that where they beat 
back the barbarian power as it advanced, he even 
forestalled its onslaught. They saw a struggle with 
the foe in their owm land, but he defeated his op¬ 
ponents on the foe’s own soil. 

“ This sentence is awkward in Greek because, though 
TMV yeyenj/ieVcoi' is genitive, dependent on mrepecrxev, tlie writer 
lias inserted wv which is not needed. The difficulty can be 
avoided by placing a comma after dvSpwv and the full stop 
after SiaireTTpayp-evtov, but then Xeyo) Sij makes an abrupt 
beginning to the new sentence. 


* Sic interpunxit Sauppe : dvSpcjv, et SianenpayfieviDV. Co¬ 
bet. 

“ 8« add. Sauppe. 

• S« add. Babington. 
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39 Ol/xat 8c /cat {tou?)' rrjv rrpos dXArjXovs (fuXtav 
Tw S-^jaa/ ^e^aiorara ivSeL^afjLevovs, Xeyu) Se ’Ap- 
jxoSiov /cat 'ApLaroyevTova, f ovdivas^ ovtojs avrols 
ot/cetOTcpoi/? vfuv etvat vojtti^etv cu?f’ AecjaBefy^rj 
/cat Toi)s iKeivip avvayaivt,aap,ivovs, ov8' ccrrtv ots av 
pidXXov ^ TOVTOis TrXrjaidaeiav iv "AtSou. et/coro/ir 
ovK iXaTTO) yap CKCtVo/v epya huTtpa^avro, dA/\’ 
et Seop etireLV, /cat p.€L^(jj. ot ydp tou? 
irarpiZos Tvpdwovs [/caJrcAuaav, ovrot 8e tou? Tr;s 

40 'EAAdSos aTTaon}?. cw KaXrjs picv Kat TTapaSo^ov 
ToXp-rjs T'^? irpaydeLarjs viro twvSc tc3v dvSptSi', 
cVSd^ou 8e Kat pLeyaXo-npeTTovs Trpoacpiaeojs f/s 
TrpoGtXovTo, VTTcp^aXXovarjs 8e dperrjs Kat dvbpa- 
yadias ttJ? cv rots KtfSuvots, ourot Trapaa^d- 
p,€VOL els T^jv KOLvrjv eXevdeplav rdiv 'EAAijva/v . . . 

^ ^ ^ i4i s{s 

41 XaAe770v^ /xcj/ taot/? cart tous cv toZ? toiovtols 
ovras Tiddeai TrapapLvdeladai. rd yap irevdr] ovre 
Xoyw ovre v6p,cp Koip-l^eraL, dAA’ rj <f)vaLS eKdarov 
Kat <f)iXla rtpds rdv reXevrriaavra (rovY 6pLap,6v 
eyet Tov XvrreiadaL. opLWS 8c OappeZv Kat rijs 
XvTTTjs TTapaipeZv’’ els to evSeyoptepov, Kat pLepLvrj- 
adai pLTj pi.6vov rov davdrov rcSv TereXevrrjKOTCvv, 

42 dAAd Kat T7)s dperyjs ■^s KaraXeXoirtaaLv. ct* yap 

* TOWS add. Babinfrton. 

° ovOivas usque ad tus locus corruptus: ouScVaj ovr-cus 
avTois oIksIovs av etvai Sauppe : ouSa/io/s aurouj otKetorepovs 
vjxtv eivm vofil^eiv n Kenyon: oiKetovs irepovs pro olKeioripovs 
d. L. A. Post. Alii alia. 

® Epilogus apud Stobaeum, Florileg. cxxiv. 36 servatus est 
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Those too, I fancy, who gave the people the surest 
token of their mutual friendship, Harmodius and 
Aristogiton,® do not regard ... as Leosthenes and 
his comrades in arms ; nor are there any mth whom 
they would rather hold converse in the lower world 
than these. We need not wonder ; for what these 
men did was no less a task than theirs ; it was indeed, 
if judgement must be passed, a greater service still. 
Those two brought low the tyrants of their country, 
these the masters of the whole of Greece. Noble 
indeed beyond our dreams was the courage these men 
attained, honourable and magnificent the choice they 
made. How supreme was the v^our, the heroism in 
times of peril, which they, dedicating to the universal 
liberty of Greece . . . 

It is hard no doubt to offer consolation to those 
borne down with griefs like these. For sorrows are 
not stilled by word or law ; only the individual's 
temper, and the measure of his feeling for the dead, 
can set the limit to his mourning. Yet we must take 
heart, and restricting our grief as best we may, bear 
in our minds, mth the thought of death, the glorious 
name which the fallen have left behind them. For 

“ The sense appears to be that they regard no one as so 
suitable to rank with themselves as Leosthenes and his 
comrades. Harmodius and Aristogiton, who in 514 b.c. 
plotted to assassinate the two sons of Pisistratus, and after 
killing one, Hipparchus, were captured and put to death, 
were later looked upon as liberators of the city. They and 
their descendants, who enjoyed special privileges, are not 
infrequently referred to by the orators. Compare Dinarch. 
i. 63 and 101 ; Hyp. ii. 3. 


* Tov add. Sauppe. 

® napatpelv Gesner : napaivetv codd. 
* el Leopardi: ou codd. 
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dpiqviov d^ia TreTTOvdamv, dAA’ iTralvwv ixeyaXcov 
-ne-noirjKaaiV. el 8e yiqpcjs Ovrjrov p,^ peT€a)(ov, 
dAA’ evho^lav dyijparov elXi^(f)amv, evhaiiioves re! 
yeyovaai Kara Travra. oaoi pev yap avrdiv a/naihes^ 
TereXevTrjKaaiv, ol Trapd rwv 'EAA’rJvoJv ewaivot ] 
TTaiSes avrdiv dOdvaroi eaovrai. oaoi Se iratScs j 
KaToXeXoiTTaaiv, 17 rijs TrarpiBos evvoia eTrlrpoTTCs ' 
43 avTols Twv TTalbuiv KaTaaT'qcrerai. irpos 8e tov-\ 
TOis, el pev ean to diroBaveiv opoiov rw prj yevt - ' 
aOai, dTTTjXXaypevoi elai voaoiv Kal Xvtt7]s Kal Td'V ' 
dXXo)v Tcov TTpoaTnTTTovrojv els tov dvdpwTTivov piov 
el 8 ’ eariv aXaOrjais ev "AiSou Kal empeXeia -napd 
TOV 8aipovlov, wavep VTToXap^dvopev, elKos^ tovs 
rats TipaLS rwv dewv KaraXvopevais jSoijdijCTavras •} 
irXeiaTTjs Ky]8epovlas^ vtto tov Sacpovlov Tvyxd- i 
veiv. ... 

^ eiKOS loup : eiyai vel eiij codd. I 
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though their fate deserves our tears, their conduct 
claims the highest praise. Though they have failed 
to reach old age in hfe, they have achieved a fame 
which knows no age, and have attained the height 
of satisfaction. For all who were childless at their 
death the praises of the Greeks will be immortal 
children. For all who have children alive the good- 
mil of their country mil be the children’s guardian. 
And furthermore, if death means non-existence, they 
have been released from sickness and from grief, and 
from the other ills which vex our human life. But if 
in Hades we are conscious still and cared for by some 
god, as we are led to think, the'n surely those who 
defended the worship of the gods, when it was being 
overthro^vn, must receive from him the greatest care 
ofall. ... 

* icr]S€fiovlas Ruhnken : imfieXeias vel iiSaifiovCas codd.: 
iniiieXdas Kol Kijhfiiovias Fuhr. 
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[--]aAAoT[--]l[--]77oAA[--]l[--]yev[--] 


Fragment lb 

1 II TMi’ ix€v Xoycov r[coi^ jUeA] lAoi^roji^ p’r]6riaea[6at em] I roitSe I 
TOOL rdcjioolt TT€pi re] I Kecoodlvov^ rod or[par7]]\^Yov Kal 
irepl Toji’ aA[Aa)i^] I toji’ per" eKelvov [rere] lAeuTT^Kora)!^ 
eV r[(jot iTolXlepoot, 009 fjoav aV[Spe 9 I d]Ya6ot, pdprlvs 5 

d l^*’ ;)(]pdi^o9 d _[.rd? irpld^et^ . I J? 

dvOpooliT .Ka[AAt.I, ejcppaKe ouS’ 

eV root 1^^ Trlai^rl aidov[L vopioriov I y]eyei^7^[adat _ oure] I 
qvhpa<5 [d|U.etVou 9 tcov] I rereXe<v>T[’r]Kdr(jov] I oure 7rp[dfet9 

1-257 P. Lit. Lond. 133 = Brit. Mus. inv. 98 (Pack 1965, 1236) 

1 fragmentum ponendum est in col. XI aut post col. Xlll, cf. p. 27 2 tAv fjLeXXov- 

Tcop Babington 3 irepi re Cobet et Sauppe 5-6 papra? Iotco Colin, pLapryg avro? 
Kenyon 6 d l8Av ip tAl noXipLCjOL Biicheler, d avpeiSA? epyajL Colin rd? Trpdfet? 
Babington 6-7 Ap oaSet? (ipdpa)TTO<s oaSea ipyop ttco KaXXiop (oaScptaa ... KaXXico 
Colin) KadeopaKEP Biicheler, oa yap tl? dpdpAircop irpoaLpealp ttco KaXXlco rijob’ 
{irpoTepop TTCO KaXXcopa? Jensen ap. Hess) iApaKe Sudbaus 7-8 Aore oaS’ ea tAl 
Traarl alApc Biicheler, Ap capcep oaS’ ip Traart alApi Sudbaus 8 popuariop Biicheler 
ttot’ ovt€ Colin 9 dpetaoa? tAp Biicheler 9-10 Trpdfet? peyaXoTTpeTrearipa? Jensen 
seq. Blass 
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Fragment la 

[ — ] other [ — ] many [ — ] 

Fragment lb 

As for the speech that will be be spoken [over] this grave [con- 1 
ceming] Leosthenes the general and the others who have died 
with him in the war, time is a witness to the fact that they were 
noble men. Time, which [ — ] the deeds [ — ] men, [ — ] has 

never seen more noble [-nor in] all eternity [should it be 

thought] that there have been [either better] men than those who 
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2 ixeyaV^X\oTTpeTTeqT\ipa<5. Std] I kcll pdXtara [vvv (j)o^ov]\pat, lo 
prj pot ovpl^ijt Tw] I Xd-yof iXdrr[to (^at]li^ea0at rcoi^ 
eplyooi’] Tcur' yeyer''^[jU,e]lr'(jor'. nXTif kot" [eKetJIr’d ye 
7TdXt<v> 6a[ppdo, djlrt rd utt’ ipov <e’>K[Aet]l7rd|U,er’a vp€t<^> 
ot aP^Kouor'res TTpoaOrjlaere' ov yap i<f> rot? rvlxovatv ot 
Xdyot pqOrjlooi^rat, dAA’ eV avrots I rot<s> pdprvot Tcdf 15 

3 <e’K>etVot 9 II [TrJeTrpayjUeVojr'. d^tov hi I [e’ajrtr' eVatr'etr'II 
<T>')]r' pif I [7rd]A<t>r’ "qpcoi^ <r>’rjs 7Tpoatpi\[oe](jos eveK€v, to 
7TpoeP[Aead]at dpota kcli ert ae\[pi’d]Tepa kcli KaXXtoo <T>dov I 
[Trpdrjepor' avrrjt 7Te7Tpal[ype]r'(jor', rou? Se TeTel[Aeu]T'^KdTa 9 
rijs dr'Spetl'®[a ]9 rrj^ iv tool iroXipoot, I to p-)) Karatox^oat 20 
rds I Toir’ TTpoydoooo dperd^' I Tor' Se orparriyov A.eooo\divr) 
hid dpcfodTepa' rij^ 1^^ re yap irpoatpioeo)^ eialqyrjTTjS rrjt 
7roA<e>t e’yeVelTo, Kal rijs orpareta^ rjlyepcbo rots iroXtrats I 
KarioTrj. 

4 irept peo ovo [t]?^? jrdXeoos hte^tivat I [t]o Kod’ eKaorov 25 
Toir’ 7rpdl[Te]por' <dr’d> irdoav rrjo 'EAAdl[S]a <TTeTTpaypivo)v> 
ovre 6 xpovos 6 7rapl[(i»]r’ tKaods ovre 6 KatP^[po]9 dppdrroov 
rdd<t> pal[Kp]oAoyetr’, ovre pdtSd[or'] eoa ovra Tooav\\Ta\s 
Kal rqXtKavras 7Tpdl[fet9] <hte^>€X6eto Kal pi’7]P^[po]i’evoat. 
iirl Kec^aAatI [ou S]e ovk oKvqooo elTreiv I [rrep]! avrrjs' 30 

5 (dairep I [ydp] o ijXtos irdoav || rrjo oiKovp[io7]]o eVepl^eTot, III 
Td [9 pei^] dopas SdoKpiVcor' [et? to] TjpeTTov I koll KaAa )[9 
irdvra Kad^ords, 1^ rots Se qldxjipoot kcll e’jTTtletKeat tIcoo 
do6pooTT]ooo I e’7rtp[eAouper'os kJoI yely[eaea )9 koI rpo(f)7j]s 
Kal I [KapTrJcpr' K[al redo djAAojr' P® d[7Td]orooo redo ets rdo I 35 
P[to]o xp'^crtpojr', ovroos I Ka[l] q irdXts "qpedo StaTelAe[t to]u9 
piv KaKov<s> KoAdl^o[uaa, Tot]? Se htKato<t>s 1^^ ^[oqdovaa], 
rd Se taoo dr'lT[l rijs dhtlptas arramo I ^[rror'epouaa, tJoi? 

Se tStl[ot9 Ktvhvvots kJoI SoTrdlr'ad? Kotvqv dhet]ao rots 1^*^ 


10 Sto Blass vvp </)Oj8o{)fxat Jensen ll cfiaiveadaL Cobet 12-13 eKelvo ... on Cobet 
13 iKXeLTTO^eva Sudbaus 16 eKelvoL's Sauppe 26 rest. Cobet, con Trporepov Traoav 
rrjv 'EAAdSa <€vripyeTriK€P> Sauppe 29 arrEABEiv p, die^eXdelp Cobet 30 K€<j)aXaLov 
Babington 31 ydp Babington 32 ei? to irpeiTOP Blass, koI to irpeiTOP Jensen, Kara to 
TT p€TTOP Kenyon 33 irdpTa KadioTa? Cobet, eyon irapioTa's Jensen acocfipoai Blass, 
OTTOvdaLOL? Sitzler 33-34 tAp dpOpAircjop impeXovpepo? Blass, TrAetco Trapeycon 
impeXeLap Jensen 34 yeneaeco? kol [,a)fjs {Kal Tpoefifj? van Herwerden) Biicheler, 
coare Kal yepeadac gltoop aiVto? Jensen 35 KapirAp Blass dirdpTCOP Cobet 
37 dorjQovoa Piccolomini 38 Tfjs dScKta? Jensen diropepovoa Kaibel 38-39 rot? 
Se ... ddeiap Blass 
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have died or more generous achievements. [For this reason] too 2 
especially, I [am now anxious] that my speech may appear infe¬ 
rior to their accomplishments. But then again I find confidence 
in the fact that you, the audience, will supply whatever details I 
omit. For I do not address just any audience, no, I speak before 
men who are themselves witnesses to the deeds of those men. 
Our city deserves to be praised because of its policy, for making 3 
decisions that were similar, and yet even more honorable and 
noble than its earlier accomplishments, and the dead deserve 
praise for their courage in war, for not dishonoring the virtuous 
acts of their ancestors. The general Leosthenes deserves praise 
on both counts: he initiated the policy for the city and he was 
appointed leader of the expedition for the citizens. 

As for the city, there is not enough time now to survey in- 4 
dividually its earlier [accomplishments throughout] all Greece 
nor does this occasion call for a long speech. And it’s not easy 
for one man alone to narrate and call to mind deeds so numer¬ 
ous and so great. But I will not refrain from speaking about the 
city summarily. Just as the sun goes over all the world, deter- 5 
mining the seasons appropriately and establishing [all] the right 
conditions, supplying reasonable and fair-minded humans with 
birth and [sustenance] and [crops] and all other things needed 
for life, in the same way too our city continuously punishes the 
wicked, [gives aid] to the just, [dispenses] equality instead of 
injustice to all, and provides [universal safety] to the Greeks at 
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"EAA'^[atr' TrapaaKeJyd^oulaa. 40 

6 'y[epl ixev ov]i^ tmv I Kotr'(x»[r' epycov rijs TrdAjeoj? I MOirep 
TrlpoeliToi^, (l)pd]qat <7Tap>aX<e>t\<ilj>oo, irepll be Aecoa6e]vovs 
Kal Tcur' d[AA(jor’ rou? Adyjou? 7Totl'yaO|U,[at ySy. r'ujr' 
be TTodei’ I dp^copali Aeyejy, 7 } rtVo? I irpaiTov pi^qoOoo', 
TTorelpa 7rep[l] rou yeVou? avTMU P® eKdaT<ov> bie^eXOco', dAA’ 45 

7 eulyOes elmt viroXap^dvoo' I To<r'> pev <ydp> dXXovs rtvas 
dvWpobiTov^ eyKcopid^ovra, || dl iroXXaxddev eis piav I rroAtr'IV 
ovveXriXv6dTe<s I oIkovol yevo<s I'btoi' Ikaalros avueioeueyKd- 
pevo< 5 , P TovTcov pel’ bet Kar' qvbpa I yeveaXoyetv eKaorov' 

I irepX be ’Adrji’atcoi’ dfbpdoq I tou< 9> Adyou< 9 > irotodpevov, 50 
019 I y Kotvj] yeVeat9 a[uTd;)(]0oatr' P° ovati’ di’V7Tep^XyT[oi’] 
Tjjv I evyevetav ex^q 7re[p]^pyor' I jjyovpat etvat tSta[t. 

8 rd] yevT] I eyKcoptdX^etv. dXXd [rrelpl T'y9 I iratbeta^ avrdbv 
e7rt[pr'')7]crdd), P^ koI d)9 eV iroXXijt g[(j0(^po]laur'7]t iralbes 
6VT[e9 erpdjlc^'yaar' koI e7r<at>Se[udyaar’,] I direp elcbdaotv 5i 
[Ttr’e9 TTotJleir'; dAA’ olpat y[dr'Ta9] elbevat drt rovroy 
[eVeKo] I Tou<9> iralba^ iratbevoplei’,] I tr'o dVSpe9 dyaOol 
yltyi’ooi’XWat' rom be yeyevyplei’ov^] I eV rdit iroXepcot 
dVSp[a9] 1^^ vTTep^dXXovTa<5 rrjt dpleryt] I TrpdbrjXdv eortv 

9 drt 7ra[tSe9] I oi’Teg KaXdjg e7Tatbe[vd7)]laai’. duXovoraroi ’60 
o[ur' yjlyoupat elr'ot ryr' eV T[d»t] P® iroXipcot bte^eXdetv 
d\peTr]v, Kal 009 TToXXcof dlyaOcoi’ alrtot yeyevr)<v>Tat I rrjt 
iTarptbt Kal toI^ dXXofs "EAlAyatr'. 

dp^opat be TTpdbrov dP^rro rou orparyyov' Kal yap 
10 biKatlof. Aeoiodevr]^ yap opdbv I ryr' 'EAAdSa 7rd[a]gr'65 
TeraTTetlvaopevriv Kal [cdaTrep] eirryWlxlylci^, KareejiOappe- V 
fyf VITO I [rdoi’] boopobo<K>ovi’rooi’ irapd €>tl[At7r]7rou Kal 
AXe^dfbpov Kara I [rdof] Trarptboov rdbv avrdbv, P [Kal 
rlyv pev irdXtv ypobv I [beopejvyv dvbpds, rrjv S’ <'E>AAdl[Sa 
Trdjaar' TrdXecog, rjrtg Trpoarrjvllat bvlyyaerat rrj^ rjyepovta^, 70 


40 TTapaaK€vd[flvaa Babington 41 irepl pkv ovv Babington kolv&v epytov rrj? 
TToAeo)? Babington 41-42 Mairep TTpoelirov Blass 42 cfipaom Kayser aAicpco p, 
TTapaXeLifjco Muller irepl Se AeojaPeVon? Babington 43 dXXcov tov? Abyon? Sauppe 
43-44 TTOLTioopaL vvv Se Babington, yjbr] add. Colin 44 Ae'yetn Cobet 45 ekoctco p; 
€Ka.oTov Babington, cf. Dem. 60.12 46 tov pev yap Schaefer ap. Babington 50 tou 
A oyou TToioupEvov p, Toh? Abyou? iTOLovpevos Cobet 52-53 parvula fragmenta deest; 
cf. comm, ad §§7-8 55 ijraLbevdrjoav rest. Babington, etteSe p 56 rme? ttol€lv Jensen, 
aAAot TTOL€LV Levi Travra? Babington 57 eveKa Babington 58 y[ivcov]Tai p, 
corr. Sauppe 61 ovv Babington 66 dyairep Kenyon 70 bw-joeraL Scbafer 
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its own [risk] and expense. 

As for the public [deeds of the] city as [I said, I will re- 6 
frain from detailing them]. Instead I will now focus my speech 
on Leosthenes and the [others. Now] where should I begin [my 
speech]; what should I bring up first? Should I discuss in detail 
the ancestry of each of them? No, I suppose that is facile. If I 7 
were praising some other people, who came from many places 
to settle one city, each contributing a different heritage to the 
mix, then I would need to trace the background of each, man by 
man. But since I am speaking about Athenian men, who, thanks 
to their common origin in their birth from the land itself, have 
unsurpassable nobility, I believe that praising the ancestors in¬ 
dividually is beside the point. Should I mention their education, 8 
and how they were raised and educated in great moderation 
when they were children, as [some] are accustomed to [do]? 

But I suppose [everyone] knows that we educate our children 
[with this goal], that they may become brave men. Since these 
men were distinguished in wartime virtue, it is obvious that they 
were taught well as children. I think therefore it is simplest to 9 
narrate their courage in war, and how they were responsible for 
many benefits to their fatherland and to the other Greeks. 

I will begin first with the general, as is right. Leosthenes saw 10 
all of Greece humbled and cowering [so to speak], destroyed by 
men working against their own fatherland and accepting bribes 
from Philip and Alexander. When he saw that our city needed 
a man, and all Greece needed a city that would be able to take 
a position as leader, for the sake of freedom he offered himself 
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I [eTTeJSojKer' lavrov ixkv Trjt 1^® [rrarptlSt, Trji^ be ttoXli’ toI^ 

11 ''EAA'^lg[tr'] et? rgr' eKevdeplaV Kal ^elr'iKgr' pei^ bvvapiv 

<au>aTgadljU,er' 09 , rg? Se iroXiTtKij^ gyeliucbr’ Karaora^ tovs 
irpcoTovl^^^ dvTLTa^apevov <5 riji rcoi^ I 'EAAgr'oor' iXevOeptat 
BotlojTou? Kol MoKeSdr'as Kal I Eu^oeas koI tou? dAAou? 75 
ovplpdxovs avrdbv evLKrjoe Botajrtat. 

12 I evrevdev S’ eXddov ets IIulAas kcll KaraXa^dov rds I 
[7ra]poSou9, St’ tSr' Kot irporepov el[m t]ou 9 "BAAgms ot ^dp- 
^apoL eP^[7To]peu0gaar', rg? pkv iirl I [rgr'] 'EAAdSa iropetas 
’Ar'Ttl[7T]gTpor’ eKobXvoev, avrov be I [KajTaAa^cbr' ei’ rot? to- 80 
7Tot9 Toul[Tot ]9 Kal pdx"^^ VLKrjoa<5 e7roAtP®[op]Ket KaraKXetoas 

13 et? AaptaV I [OJerraAou? Se Kot €>(jOKea 9 Kot I [AJtVajAou? 
Kal Tov^ dXXov^ dirai’Wa^ Tom ev rdoL tottool ovppdxov^ 

I eTTotrjoaro, koI tor' €>tAt7r7ro9 Kal ’AAefar'Spo? dKovroov 
gyoulper'ot eaepvvvovTo, tovtoov Ae\a>a6evri<s Ikovtodv rrji' 85 
gyelpor'tar’ eXa^ev. avi^e^r] S’ avrddt I rcdv pev TTpaypdrcov 
(Lv 7rpoe[t]P°AeTo Kparijoat, || rg? Se etp[ap]peVgs ov<k> fji^Yl 

14 I 7reptyer'e[a0at.] biKaiov S’ e’alrtr' pi] ^[or'or'] div eirpa^ev 
I Ae(joodev\r]<5 de]t x^P^^ ex^iv P avrddt iTpltbroot d]AAa 
Kal ri]^ I vorepov [yer'opejyg? pdx^]^ I perd ro[v e’KetVoJu 90 
ddvarov I Kot rtor’ [dAAojr’ dyjg^cor’ rddv I e’r' rrjt ar[paretat 
r]avT7]t ovpl'^^^dvToov [T]o[ts "EAjAgatr'' e’m I yap rot? utto 
[A e]toa^eVou? I <Te>detotv depeXtot<5 otKoSolpouatr' ot vvv revs 
vorepov I Trpdfets. 

15 Kot pgSets u7roAdP^^g<t> pe rddv ctXXoov TToXtrddv 195 
[pgJSeVa Aoyor' irotelodat, I [dAAa] AeoioOevr] p<6>v<ov> 
e’yKa)l[ptd^]etr'. avp^atvet yap I [ror' AeJoja^eVou? eiratvov P*^ 
[e’m rat]? pdxca^ eyKcdptov I [rtor' dAjAtor' iroXtrddv elvat' 

I To[u pei^] yap ^ovXeveodat I KaX[dds 6 arpalrgyo? a’trto?, 
Tou I Se r't[Kdr' paxJopeVou? ot Ktr’P^Sur'[euetr' e’^JeAor're? rot? lOO 
a(j6lpaat[r'‘ d>ar]e drav I e’7Tatr'[a) rijv y]eyovvtav vtKijv, I dpa 
r[rjt Ae]toa^eVou? ijyepovtlat Kal [rijv r]ddv dXXoov dperijv 

16 po eyKOipltdQo). rt? yap ov\k dv StKg[tco 9 ] erratvotrj rddv I 
iToXtrddv [rojy? ev rddtbe rddt I 7ToXepa)[t re]Xevrrjqavra^, ot 

I ra? ea[uTa)]r' ijjvxd^ ebooKav P^ ump t7][9 rdd]v "FiXXrjvajv 105 
e’Aeul^epta?, [ejialvepoordrqv dirdlbet^tv T[auT]'yr' ijyovpevot 


71 eTTebooKev Kayser ijev EvauTov p, corr. Babington 73 ovoTriadij.€vos Babington 
78 Trapobovs Spengel 89 ael Jensen TTpedrevL Blass 90 yevopevrjs Babington 
eKetVou Muller 91 aAAcur'dyaSoii' Babington arpareiai Babington 96Aecoc0evp 
PEV EyKco p, corr. Sauppe 98 em rat? Babington 103 iyKojpLd[,(jo Sauppe 
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to his native city, and his city to the Greeks. After he raised a 11 
mercenary force and was appointed general of the city’s troops, 
he defeated the first opponents to the freedom of the Greeks, the 
Boeotians, Macedonians, and Euboeans and their other allies, 
at a battle in Boeotia. 

From there he went to Thermopylae and occupied the pass, 12 
through which the barbarians had marched against the Greeks 
also before. He denied Antipater entry into Greece, and after the 
confrontation and victory there, he shut Antipater in at Lamia 
and laid siege to the place. He enlisted the Thessalians, the Pho- 13 
cians and the Aetolians and all the others in that region as al¬ 
lies, and over those whom Philip and Alexander proudly com¬ 
manded against their will, over those Leosthenes took com¬ 
mand according to their will. But although he was able to master 
any situation he chose, he could not prevail over fate. It is right 14 
not only to always thank Leosthenes first for what he did, but 
also for the battle which was fought later after his death, and 
for the [other] benefits that came out of this campaign for the 
Greeks. For on the foundations laid down by Leosthenes the 
survivors build their future achievements. 

No one should assume that I take no account of the other 15 
citizens, [but instead] eulogize Leosthenes alone. My praise of 
Leosthenes [in] these battles is also a eulogy for the others citi¬ 
zens. For just as good planning depends on the general, so vic¬ 
tory in the field comes from those willing to risk their lives. As 
a result, whenever I praise the victorious outcome, along with 
the leadership of Leosthenes I also eulogize the virtue of the 
other men. Who would not rightly praise the citizens who died 16 
in the war and gave up their lives for the freedom of the Greeks? 
They believed that the clearest proof of their willingness to pro- 
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elli^at Tov ^[ovX]ea6at rrjt 'EAAdSt I [rri]v iXe[v6ep]tav || VII 
TTepidelvai ro paxop[ei^ov^] I TeXevTrjoat virep avr<’rj>[^. 

17 jujelya S’ avTol^ awe^aXerlo et]? I to irpoOvpoo^ virep rijs 

['EAAjal^So? dycovtoaoOat ro ev rijlt BotajJlTtat rrjv no 

rrjv 7r[poTepa]y I yeveodai. icdpoov yd[p rrjv TrJolAtr' rcov 
Br^^atoov oLKTlpd)^ ’q(l)a]vto\p€V’r]v ef dvdpcoiTcov, Tlrjv be 
d]Kp6\'^^7ToXtv avrrj^ ejypovpovplejvli^v] uItto tcov MaKebovoov, 
rd <b>e qcppalra rdov evoLKovvroov e^qvbpaliTobtopeva, rrjv 

be x'jSpar' dAlAou? btavepopevov^, More irpo 6\^^(j)6aXpd)v ii5 
dpdbpeva avrol<5 rd Setir'a doKvov 7r[ap]etxe r6Xpa<v> el <5 rd I 
KLvbvveveiv [7rp]o;yetp(j09. 

18 dXXd I prjv rrjv ye 7r[epl] IIuAa? koI Aaptlar' pd- 

yey[opeV]'^r' ovx ^rrov avrol<5 eVSo[for' ye\veodaL 
ovpl^e^qKev [ev BotajJrot? qyoovtoavlro, ov pdvov [root 120 
paxo]peVou 9 vlkov I 'Avrrirarpov Kq[l rov^ o]vppdxov‘s 
I dXXd Kol rd)t rdiTcoli, root e]vrav6ol yel^^yevijoOat rrjv 
p[dxw-] d(j)iKvov\pevot ydp ot ''EAA') 7 [r’es aTrJar'res I SI 9 rod 
evtavrod et’s [rrjv IIJuAatar' I Oeoopol yevrjoovrlat] I rcdv 
epyoov rcdv 7Te[7Tpa]ypeva)v avrol^' dpa ydp et? To[r' 125 
rdjTror' dldpotad'^aor'rat koI t[ 7^9 Tojurcor’ dlperi^? pvqaOrj- 

19 oovrlau o]ulSeV<e>s ydp ircdirore rcdv yeyovdrcov I ovre irepl 
KaXXtovcov ovre rrpd^ taP^X^po'^^po^^ ovre per' eXarrdvcov 
I qycovtoavro, rrjv dperrjv lox^v I kol rrjv dvbpetav irXrjOo^ 
dXX' ov I rdv TToXvv dptOpdv rcdv ocopdrcov I etvat Kptvovre^. 130 
Kal rrjv pev eP°Aeudeptar' et? rd Kotvdv irdotv I Karedeoav, 
rrjv S’ evbo^tav <rr]v> dird I rcdv irpd^ecov ibtov oreejiavov I 
rrjt 7Tarptb[t 7Tep]te6riKav. 

20 ct^tov II roLvvv avXXoytaaoOat koI rt dv I ovp^qvat vopt- VIII 
^otpev prj Ka\rd rpoirov rovrcov dycoviaalpevcov. dp' ovk dv 135 
eVd? pev SeaPTTOTou rrjv otKovpevqv virYjKolov diraoav etvat, 
vdpcot be rcdt I rovr<ov> rpoircot e^ dvdyKr )<5 ;)(p7^aldat rrjv 
'EAAdSa; ovveXdvra I S’ eliretv rrjv MaKebovcov vl'^^TTepejiavtav 
Kal prj rrjv rod I btKatov bvvaptv iaxdetv I Trap’ eKdorot< 5 , 
(dare prjre I yvva<t>K<jdv prjre irapdevcov I pr)be iratbcov 140 

118-125 Harp. s.v. IlaAat: on Se n? iylyveio avvodog rcdv ’AfjLcjxKTVOvcjov ei? HiiAa?, 

’YTTepeibri? re iv iinTacjiLtiOi kcll ©eoTTopTro? . .. eiprjKaaLV. 

107 y8oi;Aea0at Babington 108 /r,a;)(op,eVou? Sauppe 110 'EAAcxSo? Sauppe 111 Trpo- 

ripav Sauppe Trjv ttoXlv Sauppe 118 irepl Cobet 120 cuv^e^pkei p, corr. 

Babington 122 ledv tottcvv Sauppe 127 ouSevoc p, corr. Babington 132 <Ti)v> Blass 

133 TTepLedrjKav Sauppe 140-141 sequor p et Sauppe; prjTe iraihcjDv <da(f)dX€Lav eivai, 

cxAA’> UjSpet? dveKXeLTTTOWS Kadeoidvai Jensen 
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vide freedom to Greece was dying for it in battle. The fact that 17 
their prior battle took place in Boeotia contributed greatly to 
their eagerness to fight for Greece. For they saw the city of 
Thebes pitiably obliterated from human society, its acropolis 
garrisoned by the Macedonians, the bodies of the inhabitants 
enslaved and others parceling out the land. As a result, the pres¬ 
ence of these terrible sights before their eyes provided them 
with the unwavering courage to risk their lives readily. 

The battle that took place near Thermopylae and Lamia 18 
proved to be no less glorious for them than that which they 
fought in Boeotia, not only because they defeated Antipater 
and his allies, but also because of the place, that is that 
the battle happened there. All the Greeks who arrive at the 
Amphictyonic meeting twice a year will be observers of the 
accomplishments of these men. And as they assemble at that 
place they will recall their virtue. None of those who came 19 
before ever fought for more noble goals or against stronger 
adversaries, or with fewer allies, judging that virtue was 
strength and that courage—but not just a great number of 
individual bodies—was mass. They made freedom a common 
possession for everyone, but they offered the glory that came 
from their deeds as a private crown for their fatherland. 

Now it is worthwhile to consider also what we suppose 20 
would have happened if they had not fought dutifully. Wouldn’t 
the whole world be subject to one master and wouldn’t Greece 
be forced to treat his whim as law? In short, the insolence of 
Macedon, and not the power of justice, would prevail every¬ 
where. As a result, the abuse of each and every woman, maiden. 
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21 u^p<e>t9 ai’ eKl'^AeiTTTou? eKdarot^ KaOeordli’at. (jiai^epw S’ 

chi’ di’aylKa^d/ueda koI r'ur' e[aT]p 6 vot\a^ pkv dvdp(joTTOL <5 
y[tr’o]|U,elr'a 9 icjiopdi’, dydXpqlra Se] koI P® ^copovs Kal r'oou? 
Tot[9 pev] Oeol^ I dpeXdo^, rol^ Se di^6pcpTTq[t^] iirtlpeXco^ 
ovvreXovpeva, Kal [t]ou 9 I <Tov>Taiv oiK<€>Ta<5 dooirep Tjpooas 145 

22 Ttl|U.dr' jjpd^ dvayKalpplvov^. ottou Se rd irpds <rov^> 
9eov^ data Sta I Trjv M.aKebdua)v rdXpav dv\’r]<i>priTaL, tl to. 
7rpo9 TOU9 dvdpdoTTov^ I XPV ^opt^etV, dp' ovk or' Trar'IreAeos 
KaraXeXvodaC, doore P** oaoixo deivdrepa rd 7Tpo<o>doKa)\p€i^' 
dv yeveodai KplvoLpev, I roaovraxa pet^di’ooi’ eTraLvaov I 150 

23 TOU9 TereXevTJjKdra^ dftou? I XPV vopd^eiv. ovhepla ydp 

P^ arpareta rqv <t<jov> orparevoplvaiv dpeWqv eve(j)dvLoev 
pdXXov Tr]<5 vvv I yeyevriplvri<5, eV qt <y>e irapardrlreaQat pkv 
doqpepat dvayKalloi’ ^<v>, rrAetou? Se pdx<^S qyooi^tal'^Oat Sta 
jUtds orpar[eta]s i} rou? || dAAou? irdvra^ irXqyds Aapl^dr'etr'IX 
eV rdit irapeXqXvlOdrt ul[ 7 r]ep^oAas 

Kot Tcur' Kad' qplV’lplqv dvayKalaov eVSetas Toal[au]Tas Kot 
T’qXtKavra^ ouro)? I [e’y]/<paT(x»9 vtt <o>pep<€>vriKlvaL, I [cSalre 
Kot root Aoyojt x'^deirov I [etr'Jat (jipdaat. 

24 Tor’ S')) TOLavTa<5 P° [Kjaprepta? doKr'oo? viropelvaL I tou<9> 160 
TToAtra? irporpeiljdpevoi’ I AeooaOevj], koI rom root tolovtool 

I arparrjydot irpoOdpoo^ ovvayooi^talrds ocjid^ avrov^ irapa- 
axdi’Tag P^ ap’ ou Sta rrjv rrj^ dperij^ dirddet^ti’ I evrvx^l^ 
pdXXoi^ q Sta rrjv rod I dirddetipti’ drvxdi^ vopiorlov', I 
o'LrLve<5 dvrjrod oodparos d0di^[a]lTor' dd^av Ikt^oovto koI Sta 165 
T'))[r'] P® tStar" dperrjv rr]v Koivqv e’A[eu]l0eptar' rot? ''EAA')j- 

25 atr" l^e^oLoooqv. I (^epet yap <ouSer'> irdoav evdoLpoviav I dVeu 
T"))? avrovopLa< 5 . o<v> ydp dr'Spo? I direiX^v dXXd vdpov (jiooi^rji^ 
KuptP^euetr' Set rdir' evdoLpdvoov, ouS’ atlrtar' c^o^epdr' etmt 
rot? iXevOepoL^ I dAA’ eAey;)(or', ouS’ e’m rot? KoAaKeulouatr' no 
TOU 9 Sur'dara? Kat Sta^dAAoulatr’ tou< 9 > TToAtra? rd rdir' 
TToAtrdir' daP^c^aAe?, dAA’ e’m rrji roji’ I’dpcoi’ iTiorei I 

26 yevlodoL. virep cSr' drrdvTcoi^ ourot Trdlr'ou? jrdi’coi’ dtaddxovg 

168-170 Stob. 4.23.35: rou avrov [Hyperides]' otjk dvdpds direiXTiu, dWd vopov cfioj- 
vrjv Kvpieveiv del tAu eXevdepojv sub capite yapiKa TrapayyeXpara. 

142 Tcov p, corr. Babington eWt Cobet, fjhr] Sauppe, en Kayser 145 tou? tovtojv 
Cobet 146 <Tovg> Cobet 152 <tAv> Babington 153 te p, ye Babington 155 ttAt/- 
yds del. Cobet 158 urrEppEpvpKEvai p, corr. Babington 167-168 <ovdev> Fritzsche, 
cfiepeL ydp irdoav eihaipoviav rj avrovopia Jensen, Blass pos. lac. post evdaLpovlav 
169 evdaipovoov. iXevdepojv Stobaeus 
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and even every child, would be unceasing. That is clear from 21 
what we are compelled to do and what exists even now: to look 
not only upon sacrifices performed for mortals, but also upon 
statues, altars, and temples hardly celebrated in the case of the 
gods while carefully so for men and at the same time we our¬ 
selves are compelled to honor their slaves as heroes. When the 22 
rites owed to the gods have been abrogated by the boldness 
of the Macedonians, what must we expect for the social cus¬ 
toms of human society? Wouldn’t they have been completely 
destroyed? The more frightening we judge these expectations 
would be, the more praise we must believe the dead deserve. 

No campaign revealed the soldiers’ virtue better than this one, 23 
during which it was necessary to go into battle every day, to 
fight more battles in one season than the number of blows which 
all others had suffered in times gone by, and to endure harsh 
storms and such great shortages of daily supplies with so much 
self-control that it is difficult to convey even in words. 

Considering that Leosthenes persuaded the citizens to en- 24 
dure so many hardships without hesitation, and that they of¬ 
fered themselves eagerly as fellow fighters alongside such a 
great general, must they not be regarded as fortunate because of 
their display of virtue, rather than unfortunate because of their 
loss of life? These men acquired immortal glory for the price of 
a mortal body and with their own individual virtue they secured 
common freedom for the Greeks. [Nothing] provides complete 25 
happiness in the absence of independence. For it is not the threat 
of a man, but rather the voice of law, that must have authority 
over people, if they are to be happy. Nor should an accusation 
cause fear among free men, but rather proof. Nor should the 
safety of the citizens depend upon those who flatter their mas¬ 
ters and slander their fellow citizens, but rather upon faith in the 
law. For all these reasons they performed labor after labor and 26 
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TTOLOV^eVOL I Kol TOt? KaO' Tj^lpaV KLvhvVOL<5 TOV<<5> el<5 I TOV 
diravra xpor'or' (ji6^ov<5 roor' ttoKitvov kcll t<jov 'EAAT^r'oor' 175 
TTapaLpovpevoL to I l^fju dvrjXcoaav et? to tous dAAou? I koAco? 

27 Std TovTov <5 irarepe^ I eVSo^ot, p7]rep€^ 7T€pt^Xe<7T>Tot rot's 
I iToXtrats yeyovaot, dbeXcjial ydpcov rdir' TTpoorjKdvToov 
Ivvdpcos TeTv\yr]Kaot kcll Tev^ovTat, iralbes ec^olStor' ets rrji^ 
irpds TOP brjpop e[uVot]lar' TTjp tmp ovk diroXtoXoToolp] ||X 
dperrjp —ou yap deptrov I tovtov tov dvdparos Tv\x€.tp tovs 
OUT cos V7T€p I KaXdoV TO<U> ^tOP CkX^TOpI^TOS — dXXd TCOP 
TO I <e>is acco[u]cou rd^tp pe\T7]XXa[xd]Ta)p e^ovotp. 

28 I ei yap [(3 toc]s dXXots cop I dptap[6T]qTos ddparos 
TouTocs dpxf]yds peydlXoop dyaddop yeyoule, ttcos tovtovs i 85 
o<u>K ev\Tvx€.ts Kptpetp btKatop, I 7 } ttcos eKXeXotirepat tou 
^top, cxAA’ ouK ef cxplx"^? yeyopepat koAAcco I yepeotp rij^ 
TTpcoTT^S ulTTapfcxarys; TC)Te pep I ycrp iralbes opres d(f)poP^pes 

29 rjaap, pvp S’ dVSpes I dyadol yeyopaot' kcll I TOTe pep <ep> 

7ToXXd)<t> xpolr'<j^t Sea ttoAAcou I kcuSuucou rrjp dperrjp 190 
direbet^ap, pvp S’ cxtto I toutt^S yucopcipous Trdat koc 

pp7]po\pevTovs Sea ciuSpaya^clau yeyopepat. 

30 Tts <yap> Ka<t>pds ep cot tt^s toutcou dperij^ ou I ppj]- 
popevoopep', rts toIttos eu co<c> ^rjXov koI toop I ePTtpord- 
Toop eiratpoop I rvyxdpopras ovk o?/;op[e]P^0a; irdrepop ovk 195 
eu TOCS TT^s I TToAecos dyadots', dXXd rq I Sea tovtovs yeyopdra 
T[cV]as I dXXovs t} tovtovs eiratpetodqt I koc pprip7]s rvyxd- 
petp TTocP^T^aec; exAA’ ouk eu tocs tbtqts I evirpa^tats', exAA’ eu 

31 Trj<t> TOVTOJP I dper^i ^e^atoos avreop dirolXavoopep. irapd 

7Tota<t> be TCOP I jjXtKtcop ou paKaptorol || yeu'^ao[uTac. XI 

TToJIpa TOCS .[ . cx]l(^o^ou a[. ] I ^top Ka[ . 

.] P yeyepijqidat .] I Sea tout[ous; t} irapd tocs] 

I jjXtKtcbrlats', .] I TeAeuT7^,[ .] I koAcos 

32 .] P° irapd 7to[Au .]lac yeyou[eu; 7 } irapd tocs] 


180 evvoiap Cobet 183 eig aidovLov Sauppe 184 b rot? Cobet dpLaporaios 
Babington 189-190 ttoAXcov xpovcoi p, corr. Babington 191-192 a^aBai p post 
corr., a^a0pv p ante corr.; urrapyet evOv? Cobet, dp^aadai (aut d^Loodfjvai)... ylyove 
Babington 193 <ydp> Cobet 200-201 yeprjoopiaL ovtop, p Trapd Sauppe 201 irapd 
TOK yipovoLV Babington 201-202 aAA’ dcfiodov aviols lov Xolttov y8iou Ka\ eiharpova 
yeyevrjadaL popi^ovoa bid loviov? Jensen 202-203 r) irapd rot? rjXiKioi)TaL <5 Sauppe 
203-204 ot? eKelvoov rj TeXevTrj cfidovov iptd^lSXriKe KaXd)?, cu? iirufiaveaTaioov irapd 
iroXv iiji avidov dvhpelai yeyopdicop Radermacher 204-205 r) irapd lol? veooiepoi's 
Sauppe 
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with their daily risks they lessened the fears for all time of the 
citizens and the Greeks. They gave up their lives so that others 
could live well. Because of them their fathers have become fa- 27 
mous and their mothers are admired among the citizens. Their 
sisters have justly entered into suitable marriages according to 
the law and will continue to do so. The children of these men 
who have died—no, it is not right to use that term for men who 
lost their lives fighting on behalf of such a noble cause—rather, 
of men who have exchanged life for a perpetual position, will 
have their virtue as an asset for the good will of the people. If 28 
death, which is most grievous for others, has been the founda¬ 
tion of great advantages for them, how can we not judge them 
fortunate, and how can we say that they have lost their lives, 
instead of saying that they have been bom anew in a better 
birth than than their first? Then they were senseless children, 
but now they have become brave men. And then they displayed 29 
their virtue over a long period of time and amid many perils, 
but now as a result of this [ — ] become known to everyone 
and remembered for their courage. 

On what occasion will we not recall the virtue of these men? 30 
In what place will we not see them as the object of pride and 
esteemed praise? Will they not come to mind if the city does 
well? The things that were accomplished because of them will 
cause what other men than these to be praised and remembered? 
Perhaps they won’t be remembered by those who are individ¬ 
ually prosperous? Well, we will safely enjoy those successes 
thanks to the virtue of these men. In the eyes of what genera- 31 
tion will they not be blessed? [ — ] among the [ — ] fearless 
[ — ] life [ — ] to have become [ — ] because of them! [— 
among] their peers? [ — ] death [ — ] nobly [ — ] hy far [ — ] 
has [— among the] youth [ — ] not the [ — ] will be eager 32 
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I i^ecorepolt^ .Jlra ou tw [.]latr' aurj. 205 

07 Tov]\'^^bdoovoti’ [. 7 Ta]lpdSetyjU-[a .]lou rrjv 

dplerrji’ . JiTraat ovk [ . ]l{etr’ au[Tou 9 __ . ]l^V^ 

33 7} TLve\s . ]\(f)oi Ae[.] I 'EAA'^r'[.] 

I rdov 7 Te[.] I irapd tto^ .] 1 ^^ ^pvycoi^ k[ . 

arpallretas iylKoopL ] I Se rijs eA[ ]lTaTot9 2io 

34 e[.] I diraoLV Ka[l Xdyots Kal (jotJP'^Sat? e 7 ra[. 

Jlrepa yap e[ .] I irepl Ae(joa[ 0 eVou 9 .] I Kal rcoi’ 

t[ .] I eV root iToXlepooL. .] rjbooij^ eoleKeo . 

_ Jlouatr' rd? T[ot,auTa9 KapJIreptas, rt ye[."EAjIA'^atr' 

ijbtloi’ .] I rrjo iXev 6 ept[ao . ]\‘^^adi’rooo d,[.215 

. ]\oooo', el Se [(uc^eAeta? eve\\Kev r] ratal .] || ytVe- XII 

rat, Tt9 do Adyo? I dxpeXTjoeteo pdXXoo I rd? rdoo dKovodvroov 
I ifjvxd^ rod rrjo dperrjo P eyKooptdoovro<s koI rov^ I dyaOov^ 
dobpa^', 

35 dXXd prjo I art Trap’’ "qpto Kal rot? Aol<t 7 T>ot 9 rraato 220 
evhoKtpetv I avrov^ dvayKolov, Ik rouP^roor' (joavepdv eortv 

ev I "Atbov be Xoytoaodat diftor', rtVe? oi rdo rjyepdola 
be^tooodpevot rdo rovlrooo. dp' ovk do <ot>dpe 6 a P ^ 6 <p>do 
AeooaOeoT] SeftoulpeVou? Kal Oavpd^oora^ I redo <riptde>ooo 
Ka\Xovpeo<ooo> rom eirl <Tpo>tao I orpa<rev>oaor[a]^, aoo 225 
P*^ 0UT09 dbeXejods 7 r[p]d^et 9 I eoorrjodpeoo<5 rooovroo I 
[bltrjoeyKe, a>ore ot peo I perd TTdorj<5 rrj^ 'EAAdSo? I [p]tao 
TrdXto etXoo, 6 be P^ perd ri^s eavrov TraIMptSo? pdor]^ 


205 v€OOT€poi‘s Kol TTaiOLV, €TT€iTa 01) TOO ddvaTOV dn^Xoaovav avT&v Blass 
205-206 Kai avToX oiTOvddoovoio ixipeiodaL Blass 206-207 ei yap napabeiypa 
€K€LVOL‘s Tov ^toD TYjO dp€Triv KaTaXeXoiTTaaL Jensen 207 ovk ddaodrooL Set vopi^eLV 
avToij? xprjoeadai Tfj^- poriprjL Jensen 208-210 tj Tiv€<s ttolyitoll koI XoyoypdcjyoL 
XeLijjovTaL TTore koto, tov? "EXXrjoa? Traaddo evXoyiddv irapl tmo Treirpaypiotjov 
EKELVOL?', TTapd TLOi S’ ov pdXXov avTo. Tij? ^pvyedv KpaTYjodorj? arpaTEia? 
EyKoopLaadrjaETac, Colin 210-211 iraoTaxov 8e Trj? 'EAAdSo? e^eotol ravra 
TOC? imycyoopEVOL? d-naaiv . .. ETTacvEiodac Kenyon 211 KaX Xdyoi? KaX entSat? 
Cobet 212-213 St’ dpefiOTEpa yap e’^earat avTol? to. iTEpX AECjoadivov? vpoEcv KaX 
TMO TEXEVTrjodoTOJV EV TOOL TToXlpOOL Colln 213-216 EL pEV ydp rjbovfl? EVEKEV 
EyKoopedaovaev to.? TrjXcKavTa? KapTEpca?, tl yeVotr’ av tol? "EXXtjolv rihcov ^ 
Eiraivo? Todv ttjv iXEvdEpcav TrapaoKEvaodvTOOV and toov MaKeSofcnt^; Cobet 
216 EL Se coc^eAeta? evekev Babington rj TOcavTH} pvrjprj ant rj ToedhE dodporjOL? 
Cobet 220 Aoyoic p, emend. Babington 223 coopE0a p, corn Shilleto 223-224 orav 
A. p (vX in rasura), corr. Shilleto 224-225 SepyoppEvcov KaAoupEvouc p, rjpcdEoov 
KaXovpEvaov Cobet 225 etti CTp'a'rEiav CTpacavT[ ]c p, emend. Babington 
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[ — ] example [ — ] the virtue [ — ], not [ — ] to [ — ] them 
[ — ]. Who [ — ]Greek[ — ] of the things [ — ] among [ — ] 33 
of the Phrygians [ — ] praise the campaign [ — ] but of the [ - 
- ] to all [with speeches and] songs to praise [ — ] Both [ — ] 34 
about Leosthenes [ — ] and of those [ — ] in war [ — ] for the 
sake of pleasure [ — ] [such feats of daring [ — ] what 
would be sweeter for the Greeks [than —] of those [ — ] free¬ 
dom [ — ] ? If such a [ — ] was [motivated by advantage], what 
speech would confer more advantage on the souls of those who 
will hear it than one which eulogizes virtue and brave men? 

And, while it is clear from these points that they must be 35 
honored by us and all who come after us, it’s worthwhile to 
consider who will welcome their leader in Hades. Don’t we 
suppose that we would see some of the so-called [demi-gods], 
the ones who fought in the struggle against Troy, welcoming 
and admiring Leosthenes? Although he had accomplished 
deeds akin to theirs, he greatly surpassed them, since they, 
with the help of all Greece, captured only one city, while he, 
with the help of his native city alone, brought down the entire 
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TTaoav I [T]riv EupajTTT^? koI I ’Aata? dpxovoav 

36 Sul[r’]ajU,tr’ iraTTeLvoooev. [KjcxKetr'ot pkv eveKa I [jU-]t.d 9 230 
ywaiKo^ v^pLodeL\Yo\r )<5 rjpvvav, 6 be 7Tal[a]a)r' roor' 'EAAt^- 
vibcov I [rjd? eTn(j)epopeva<5 P^ [u]^pet 9 eKobXvoev pel[Td] 

Tcibv ovv6a7Trop€\[v]a)i^ vvi’ avrcot dvbpcbv. I [rjdir' <Se> 

37 per' eKetVou? pev I [yJeyer'rypeVoor', dfta P® [S]e tt]? eKelvoiv 
dpelMi^S bLaTTeTTpaypevcov, I [Ajeyo) St) tou? rrepl MtAIrtaSTyr' 235 
Kol OeptalroKAea koI tov<s dA||Aous, dt rrjv 'EAAdS[a] IXIII 
eXevdep(jboavTe<5 evWipov pev rrji’ iralrptba Kareorrioav, 

38 eVPSo^or' <be> rov avraou ^lov I <e>7TOir]aau, (bv ovro^ 
ToglouTor' virepeax^v di’lbpetaL kcll ej^poi^rjoet, oaloi^ ot pev 
eireXOovoav P® Trj<v> rcov ^ap^dpoov bvvalptv i]pvvavTo, 6 Se 240 
p7]\b' eireXdelv eTToir]oev. I KdKelvot pev ev T’rj<t> oi\K<e>tat rovs 
exd<p>ov <5 eirelbov P^ dyoovt^opevovs, ovro^ I be ev rrji rdov 
exOpcov TTepileyevero rcov dvTLTrdXcov. 

39 I dlpm be kcll <tovs> rrjv Trpo? dXXrjlXovs cjaXiav tool 
brjpcoL ^e\^^^aLorara evbei^apevov^, I Xeyco be 'Appdbcov kgI 245 
’AptalroyetVor'a, ov6ev<a><s ovrco^ I avrol^ otKet{oTep}ou 9 
{vplv} I elvaL vopL^eLV o)? Aecoo\^^6e<v>7] koI rom eKeivooi 
ovvlaycovLoapevov^, ovbe earilv otg dv pdXXov t) rovrocg I 
TrXrjOLdoeiav ev 'Aibov. etKoro)?' I ouk eXdrroo yap eKeivcov 
epya P*’ bLeirpd^avro, dXX' ei beov ecTTecv I Kal pei^co. ol pev 250 
yap rov^ I rg? irarplbo^ rvpdvvov^ KaWeXvoav, ovroi be 

40 Tovg rrjg 'EAlAdSo? dirdar]^. d) KaXrj^ p^v P^ kcll irapabd^ov 
raXp-qs rijs I Trpax^etogs vtto rcovbe rcov I dvbpcov, evbd- 
fou Se Kal pelyaXoTTpeTTovg TTpoacpeaecog I gs irpoetXovro, 
virep^aXl^Xovar]^ be dperrj? Kal dr'Spglya^ta? rg? ev roL9 255 
KLvbvvoL^, I T]v ovroL irapaaxdpevoL et? I rrjv KOLvrjv eXevdeplav 

I rcov 'FiXXrjvcov [ -] 


Fragment 2 


41 ;)(aAe7ror' pev I'acog earl rovg ev rotg rotovrotg ovrag irdOeoL 
TTapapvdeladaL' rd yap irevOr] ovre Xdycot ovre vdpcoi kol- 

258-277 Stob. 4.56.36 

233 <Se> Kayser 238 < 8 e> Blass 244 <Toa9> Babington 246-247 ouBevouc outcoc 
aUTOlC OlKElOTEpOUC UpElV ElVQl p, COIT. BlaSS, OuSeVa? OVTCO? aVTOL<S OLKELOVS ap 
Sauppe, oaSap-cS? avrov? oiK€ioT€pov<s (.olkelov? ETEpovs Post) vpip Kenyon, ovdlva's 
OVTCO? avTol? OLKELOWS ovhapA<s ap Colin 
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ruling power of Europe and Asia. They came to the defense of 36 
one women who had been violated, but he, together with these 
men now being buried with him, prevented the violence that 
threatened all the women of Greece. As for those who lived 37 
after these men, whose accomplishments were worthy of their 
ancestors’ virtue, I mean those who fought with Miltiades and 
Themistocles and the rest, the ones who by freeing Greece 
conferred honor on their native city, and who made their own 
lives glorious, this man greatly excelled them in courage and 38 
cunning, since they warded off the barbarian force when it 
was already invading, while he did not allow it even to enter. 
Furthermore, they looked upon the enemy fighting on the 
home front, but he prevailed over his adversaries on their own 
ground. 

I think that even those two who showed their mutual friend- 39 
ship most firmly to the people, I mean Harmodius and Aristogi- 
ton, consider nobody to be as closely related to them as Leo- 
sthenes and his fellow combatants. There are not any others 
with whom they would prefer to associate in Hades. Rightly 
so, since Leosthenes and his men achieved no less than those 
two. In fact, if it must be said, these men attained even greater 
achievements. Those two destroyed the tyrants of their native 
city, but these men destroyed the tyrants of all Greece. How no- 40 
ble and unbelievable was the bravery exercised by these men, 
how glorious and magnificent was the choice which they made, 
how excellent was their virtue and courage in danger, which 
they offered for the common freedom of the Greeks! [ — ] 


Fragment 2 

It is perhaps difficult to console those who are so bereaved. Your 41 
grief is not eased by a speech or a custom. Instead your individ- 
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jUt^erat, dAA’ r] (jivoL<5 eKaorov kcll cjitXta irpos tw reXevTrj- 260 
oavra <tov> opiopov rou XvireloBat. opoo^ be xp'^ dappelv 
Kal rijs XviTT]^ TTapaipelv el<5 rb evbexbpevov, Kal pepvrjodaL 
prj povov Tov davdrov tojv reTeXevrrjKOTCoi’, dXXd Kal rijs 

42 dperijs KaraXeXoLTraoLV. <ei> yap dp'^vcov d^ta ireirdvda- 
OLV, dAA’ eTTalvcov peydXcov TreTTOirjKaaiv. ei be yrjpoos dvrjrov 265 
prj pereoxov, dAA’ evbo^iav dy^parov eiXrjejiaati^ evbaipove^ 
re yeydvaoL Kara irdvra. dooi pev yap avrdbv diratbe^ re- 
TeXevTrjKaoti’, at irapd toji’ 'EAA'^r'oor' eiraLvoL iralbe^ avrdbv 
dddvaroL eaovrat. daoL be iralba^ KaraXeXotiraatv, r] rij^ rra- 
rptbo^ evvota eiTtrpoiTo^ avrol^ rdbv iratboov Karaarrjaerau 270 

43 TTpd? be rovroL<5, el pev eon rb drroOavelv dpotov root prj ye- 
veoOat, dTTrjXXaypevoL elal vdocov Kal XvTrrjg Kal rdbv dXXcov 
rdbv TTpooTTLTTrdvrajv elg rbv dvOpobinvov ^tov' el S’ eortv al- 
odrjOL^ ev "Atbov Kal einpeXeta irapd rod batpovlov, dboirep 
viToXap^dvopev, <elKb^> rov^ rats rtpats rdbv dedbv KaraXv- 275 
opevats ^oridr]oavras irXetorris eirtpeXetas <Kal Krjbepovtas> 
virb rod batpovlov rvyxdvetv. 


Fragmentum dubium 


rbv dyrjparov xpbvov 


273-277 el S’ eanv ... Tvyxdveiv Maximus 932c, non recte attribut. ad ’XiroXXobviov 
278 Poll. 2.14 = Hyp. fr. 221: ’Ynepelbri? [eipriKe] Se tov dyrjpaTOV ypovov. 

261 <Tov> Sauppe 264 ei Leopardi, ov codd. 274 empeXeia tcov olxopevcov Trapd. 
Maximus 275 etKo? Toup et Cobet, eivai aut elrj codd. 276 empeXelas koI Kiqhepovia's'. 
[Fuhr] sequens Plut. Thes. 33; empeXela's aut evhaipovla's aut impeXela's koI codd. 
277 haipovlov aut Saqxono? codd. 
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ual nature and your love for the deceased defines the limits of 
your grief. Even so, you must be courageous and control your 
grief as much as you can, and think not only of their death, but 
also of the virtue which they have left behind. Although their 42 
sufferings are worthy of lamentations, their deeds are worthy of 
great praises. Although they did not live to see old age in this 
life, they have gained ageless glory and have become blessed in 
every respect. For those who died without children, the praise 
of the Greeks will serve as immortal offspring. As for those 
who left behind children, the good will of their native city will 
act as a guardian for them. In addition, if death is similar to not 43 
existing, then they are released from sicknesses and suffering 
and the other things which trouble mortal lives. If there is con¬ 
sciousness in Hades and the dead enjoy the care of the divine, as 
we suppose, then it is likely that those who defended the honors 
of the gods when they were under attack will receive the utmost 
attention and care from the divinity. 

Possible Fragment 

ageless time 
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INTRODUCTION 

In 322 Hyperides was selected to deliver the funeral oration over 
the Athenian dead in the Lamian War. He was the natural choice: 
Demosthenes was still in exile; Demades, who had earlier been con¬ 
victed of accepting bribes from Harpalus and later fined for proposing 
the deification of Alexander, was disenfranchised; and Phocion, who 
still advocated peace, had no credibility. Hyperides thus emerged not 
only as the leading politician in Athens but as a forceful advocate of 
resistance; he was also behind the choice of Leosthenes to lead that 
resistance against Macedon. 

Leosthenes, who had served in Alexander s army in Asia as one of 
the commanders of the Greek mercenaries, organized the return of 
these mercenaries to Taenarum when they were disbanded. There he 
waited for his moment, which came with the death of Alexander in 
323. With eight thousand mercenaries, financed by Harpalus’ silver, 
he headed north and occupied Thermopylae, the pass into central 
Greece. Initially he met with success. He defeated the Macedonians 
in Boeotia, and when Antipater moved south into Thessaly, he scored 
a second victory and succeeded in shutting up Antipater in the moun¬ 
tain stronghold of Lamia, just north of Thermopylae. But the siege 
dragged on through the winter, and during the operations, Leosthenes 
was killed. His successor Antiphilus was forced to lift the siege, but in 
the battle that followed, the Greeks were again victorious, and Antipa¬ 
ter withdrew to Macedonia to await the help of his fellow Macedonian 
commander Graterus. Once he arrived. Antipater again descended in 
Thessaly, and in August of 322 at Grannon, he defeated the Greeks in 
the field. So ended the Athenian and Greek hopes of freedom. 

In the spring of 322, before the defeat at Grannon, the Athenians 
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honored those who had died at Lamia with a public funeral. It was a 
long-standing tradition (see Thuc. 2.34.1), unique to Athens (Dem. 
20.141), that a citizen of distinction would deliver an oration over 
the dead who had fallen in battle during the previous year. As a con¬ 
ventional form, the funeral oration had a set structure that included 
praise, consolation, and exhortation. The tribute to the dead often 
became a tribute to the glorious deeds of Athens’ past, and in other 
examples of the genre (e.g., Lys. 2), the speaker would pass quickly 
over the actual events that occasioned his speech and dwell at length 
on Athens’ heroic past or the glory of the city; such is the case in the 
best known example of the genre, Pericles’ funeral oration (Thuc. 
2.35-46). 

Hyperides departs significantly from convention; though he praises 
the city (3-5) and consoles the living (41-43), he concentrates almost 
exclusively on recent events and in particular on Leosthenes. He will 
not recount in detail Athens’ past accomplishments but will reserve 
his words for Leosthenes and his companions (6). Whatever mytho¬ 
logical events (Troy) or Athenian heroes of the past (Miltiades, The- 
mistocles, Harmodius and Aristogeiton) he does mention, redound 
not to the praise of Athens but to the praise of Leosthenes. These 
heroes will greet him with awe in Hades, a general who not only 
matched but even outdid their heroic exploits. The attention that Hy¬ 
perides pays to Leosthenes and the others who died at Lamia adds a 
certain immediacy and sincerity to his words that cannot be found in 
other orations of this type (Kennedy 1963: 165). The sincerity was no 
doubt genuine; he was praising a friend and fellow compatriot who 
died in a cause he deeply believed in. It is no surprise that Hyperides’ 
funeral oration was highly regarded in antiquity. 
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6. THE FUNERAL ORATION 

[i] The words to be delivered over this grave, declaring the bravery 
of the general Leosthenes and the other men who have died with him 
in the war, have as witness time itself, which preserves a record of their 
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deeds to their glory. For no man we know or <have heard about> in 
all of history has ever seen resolve more noble than this or men more 
courageous than those who have died or deeds more magnificent. 

[2] For this reason, what I fear most today is that my speech will fail 
to measure up to their deeds. Fiowever, I do take heart again in this 
thought, that what I leave out you who hear me will supply, for my 
words will not be addressed to a random crowd but to men who wit¬ 
nessed their deeds. 

[3] Our city deserves praise for the policy it chose, a policy that 
matched and even surpassed the proud and noble deeds it accom¬ 
plished in the past; those who have died also deserve praise for their 
bravery in battle, bravery that did not disgrace the valor of their ances¬ 
tors; and finally the general Leosthenes deserves praise on both counts, 
for he led the city to adopt the policy and was appointed commander 
of our citizens for the expedition. 

[4] As for our city, I will not recount in detail every previous benefit 
that it has bestowed on all of Greece; I do not have enough time. This 
is not the appropriate moment to make a long speech, and it would 
not be easy for one man to go through and remember so many great 
deeds. But I will not hesitate to summarize its main accomplishments. 

[5] As the sun covers the whole of the inhabited earth, dividing the sea¬ 
sons appropriately, setting everything in harmonious order and looking 
after men who are wise and good, providing for their birth and up¬ 
bringing, for the fruits of their labor and for all the other necessities 
of life, so too does our city never fail to punish the wicked, help the 
just, <dispense> equality to all in place of injustice, and at its own 
personal <risk> and expense ensure the < common security> of 
Greece. 

[6] As I said before, I will leave untold the collective deeds of our city 
and direct my words to the feats of Leosthenes and his companions. So, 
where should I begin, and what should I mention first? Should I trace 
the ancestry of each man? I suspect that would be foolish. [7] If one is 
praising different men who have come together from many different 
places to live in one city, each contributing his own lineage, one has 
to trace the separate ancestry of each man. But if he is speaking of 
Athenians who are indigenous to the land and share a common ances¬ 
try of unsurpassed nobility, it is superfluous, I think, to praise the 
ancestry of each man. [8] Well, should I mention their education and 
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how as children they were reared and educated with strict discipline,' 
as some usually do? But 1 think you all know that we educate our 
children in order to make them brave men, and it is obvious that men 
who showed exceptional courage in the war were well educated as 
children. [9] So I think, the simplest thing is to recount their courage 
in battle and show how many benefits they have bestowed on their 
country and the rest of Greece. I will begin first with the general, as I 
should. 

[10] Leosthenes saw that all of Greece was on its knees and seemed 
to be cowering, corrupted by men who were bribed by Philip and 
Alexander to work against their own countries. He realized that our 
city needed a man, just as Greece needed a city, that could assume 
leadership, so he gave himself to his country and his city to Greece 
for the sake of freedom, [ii] He raised a mercenary force, took com¬ 
mand of the Athenian army, and in a battle in Boeotia defeated those 
who from the beginning opposed Greek freedom, the Boeotians, 
the Macedonians, the Euboeans, and their allies. [12] From there he 
reached Thermopylae^ and occupied the pass through which the bar¬ 
barians once marched to attack the Greeks. He checked Antipaters 
advance into Greece and, surprising him in that area, defeated him in 
battle, forced him to take refuge in Lamia,^ and began a siege of the 
city. [13] He made allies of the Thessalians, the Phocians, the Aetoli- 
ans, and all the others in the region. Philip and Alexander prided 
themselves in commanding men who were unwilling to serve; Leos¬ 
thenes took command of the same men, who were ready and willing. 
He managed to accomplished the goals he set for himself, but he 
could not overcome fate. [14] It is right to express our gratitude to 
Leosthenes first and foremost for the deeds he achieved in his lifetime 
but also for the battle that was fought after his death and for all the 


' The term here is sophrosune, which carried the idea of both discipline, essen¬ 
tial for a good soldier, and moderation, essential for a good citizen. 

^Thermopylae (“the Gates”) was the pass from Thessaly into Locris north 
of Boeotia. It was here in 480 that the Spartans under the command of Leonidas 
bravely but futilely resisted the Persian advance led by Xerxes. See Herod. 7.201- 
222. 

^ Lamia lay in Thessaly, some twenty kilometers (about twelve miles) north of 
Thermopylae. 
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Other benefits the Greeks derived from that campaign. For it is on 
the foundations laid by Leosthenes that men today build their future 
successes. 

[15] Let no one think I am not saying anything about the other 
citizens and praising only Leosthenes. In fact, to praise Leosthenes for 
these battles is also to pay tribute to the rest of the citizens. A general 
may be responsible for a well-devised strategy, but victory in battle 
depends on those willing to risk their lives. So when I praise the vic¬ 
tory we won, I am praising both Leosthenes’ leadership and the brav¬ 
ery of the others at the same time. [16] For who would not have good 
reason to praise those citizens who died in this war, who gave their 
lives for the sake of Greek freedom, and who believed that the clearest 
proof of their desire to preserve freedom for Greece was to die fighting 
on its behalf? 

[17] An important event that contributed to their eagerness to fight 
for Greece was the battle that took place earlier in Boeotia. They saw 
that the city of Thebes had been wretchedly destroyed into oblivion, 
the acropolis garrisoned by Macedonians, the inhabitants reduced to 
slavery, and their land parceled out to others.”* These terrible sights 
that they saw with their own eyes gave them an undaunted courage to 
face danger readily. [18] But the battle that took place near Thermo¬ 
pylae and Lamia has proven no less glorious for them than when they 
fought in Boeotia, not only because they defeated Antipater and his 
allies in battle but also because the battle was located there. For all the 
Greeks who gather twice a year for the Amphictyonic GounciL will 
see the deeds they accomplished, and as soon as they gather at that 
spot, they will recall their courage. [19] Never did men fight for a more 
noble prize against stronger enemies with fewer allies. They believed 
there was strength in courage and superiority in bravery, not in a large 
number of bodies. They secured freedom for all Greece to share in. 


'‘Thebes was destroyed by Alexander in 335. 

5 The various ethnic groups of Greece (lonians, Dorians, Phocians, etc.) sent 
representatives to the Amphictyonic Council, which was in charge of the oracle 
at Delphi, the Pythian games, the finances of the sanctuary, and the maintenance 
of the temple. Once a year it met at Anthela near Thermopylae; the other time, 
in Delphi, which was some thirty kilometers (about eighteen miles) south of 
Thermopylae. 
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but the glory of their deeds is a crown they won for our country 
alone. 

[20] Now then, it is worth considering, what do we think would 
have happened, if these men had not fought as duty required? Would 
not the whole inhabited world be subject to a single master? And 
would not Greece be forced to regard his capricious behavior as law? 
In short, Macedonian arrogance and not the power of justice would 
prevail among all people; no woman, no girl, no child would be safe 
from the endless violations forced on each and every one of them. 
[21] That is clear from what we have been forced to endure up to now: 
sacrifices are made to men, and while statues, altars, and temples to 
the gods are neglected, those to men are carefully cultivated.'’ We our¬ 
selves are forced to honor their slaves as heroes.^ [22] When respect 
for the gods has been destroyed by Macedonian arrogance, what can 
we expect would have happened to human respect? Would it not have 
been utterly destroyed? The more frightening we think the conse¬ 
quences would have been, the greater, we must realize, is the praise 
those who have died deserve. 

[23] No campaign displayed the courage of its soldiers more than 
this last one. Daily they were forced to prepare for battle, to fight more 
engagements on a single campaign than the blows all other soldiers 
have endured in the past, to withstand with such resolve the extremes 
of winter and the lack of daily necessities that were so great and 
so severe that it is difficult to describe in words. [24] Such were the 
hardships that Leosthenes urged his fellow citizens to endure without 
flinching, and they themselves readily offered to fight alongside such 
a great general. Should we not consider it their good fortune that they 
displayed their courage rather than their bad fortune that they lost 
their lives? For the price of their mortal bodies they gained immortal 
glory, and by their personal courage they secured universal freedom 


^Alexander had demanded divine honors for himself See 5.31 and Din. 1.94. 

^ Hephaestion, a Macedonian noble who had been Alexander’s closest friend, 
suddenly died in 324. Alexander staged an extravagant funeral in honor of his 
friend and decreed at the end that all should worship him as a god. Apparently, 
heroic cults were established by his command both in the East and in Athens. See 
Diodorus Siculus 17.115.6. 
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for the Greeks. [25] There cannot be complete happiness without in¬ 
dependence. For men to be happy they must be ruled by the voice of 
law, not the threats of a man; free men must not be frightened by 
accusation, only by proof of guilt; and the safety of our citizens must 
not depend on men who flatter their masters and slander our citizens 
but on our confldence in the law. [26] To defend all of this, these men 
endured toil upon toil; and by facing dangers daily, they removed for 
all time the fears that gripped our citizens and the Greeks. They gave 
their lives so others could live well. 

[27] Thanks to them, their fathers are honored, their mothers are 
admired by the citizens, their sisters have found and will And legiti¬ 
mate marriages worthy of them, and their children will And that their 
courage provides access to the goodwill of the people. Indeed, they 
have not really died, for it is not right to call it “death” when they 
have given their lives for such a noble cause but have just exchanged 
this life for an eternal post. [28] If death, which is so distressing to 
others, has been the source of great benefits for them, it is surely right 
to consider them fortunate, for they have not left life, but rather they 
have been born again, in a birth more noble than the first. [29] Then, 
they were just senseless children, but now, they have been born as 
courageous men. Then, it was only after the long passage of time and 
in the face of many dangers that they revealed their courage, but now, 
owing to this new birth, they can quickly become well known to all 
and renown for their bravery. 

[30] Is there any time that is not right to remember their valor? Is 
there any place where we will not see them receive the highest honor 
and praise? What about when the city prospers? Will the benefits we 
received because of these men bring praise and renown to anyone else 
but them? What about in times of personal successes? Only their cour¬ 
age will allow us to enjoy our successes securely. [31] What generation 
will not regard them as most blessed? Our elders? Gertainly, for they 
will realize that the rest of their lives will be happy and free of fear 
because of these men. Their peers? Gertainly, since their death has 
instilled a noble desire to emulate men who achieved through their 
own courage a fame that is by far the most distinguished. [32] The 
younger men and the boys? Surely they will envy their death and be 
eager to imitate them. If they have left these men their courage as an 
example for their own lives, must we not acknowledge that they have 
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achieved immortal fame? [33] What <poets and philosophers will lack 
words or songs to celebrate their deeds to> the Greeks? Who will not 
praise this expedition even more than the one that conquered the 
Phrygians?® Where in Greece will they ever stop commemorating 
their exploits in word and song for future generations? [34] On two 
counts they should praise Leosthenes and those who died in the war. 
If men take pleasure in recalling such displays of courage, what could 
bring more pleasure to the Greeks than praising those who won them 
their freedom from the Macedonians? If, on the other hand, the aim 
of such recollections is profit, what speech could profit the hearts of 
its listeners more than the praise of courage and courageous men? 

[35] That they should be honored by us and by all others is per¬ 
fectly clear from what I have said. But it is also worth considering who 
will be in Hades to greet the leader of these men? Gan you not imagine 
that we would see the so-called demigods, those who sailed to Troy, 
greeting Leosthenes and looking on him with wonder? Though he 
performed the same kind of deeds as they, he far surpassed them; for 
with the help of all Greece they took one city, while he with only his 
country to help^ humbled completely the power that controlled Eu¬ 
rope and Asia. [36] They fought for one violated woman, but he, with 
the help of these men now buried by his side, prevented the violation 
that threatened all Greek women. [37] There were also those born 
after the famous heroes of Troy whose exploits matched their courage: 
I mean Miltiades and Themistocles'® and their companions, and oth¬ 
ers who liberated Greece, and brought honor to their country and 
glory to their lives. [38] Leosthenes so surpassed these in courage and 
foresight that he actually prevented the invasion of a barbarian force, 
whereas they only defended against it. They saw the enemy fighting 
in their country, whereas he defeated the enemy in its own territory. 


*That is, the expedition to Troy celebrated by Homer. 

^Hyperides fails to mention the foreign mercenaries Leosthenes had in his 
army (see 6.11). 

'“Miltiades was the Athenian general credited with defeating the Persian army 
at Marathon in 490. In 480 Themistocles, by threatening to withdraw the Ath¬ 
enian fleet, convinced the other Greek commanders to stand and face the Persian 
navy in the narrows of Salamis; the Greek victory that followed led to Xerxes’ 
withdrawal from Greece. See Herod. 6.108-117, 8.70-97. 
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[39] I think even these men who demonstrated to the people most 
clearly their friendship for one another, I mean Harmodius and Aris- 
togeiton,” would agree that none are so nearly at the same level as 
Leosthenes and his companions in arms; nor is there anyone with 
whom they would rather associate in Hades than with these men. 
Quite rightly. For the exploits of these men were not inferior to theirs, 
but if we need say it, even greater. They deposed the tyrants in their 
own country, whereas these men deposed the tyrants of all Greece. 

[40] How noble and incredible was the courage shown by these 
men here; how glorious and magnificent the choice they made; how 
surpassing the valor and bravery in the face of dangers that they dis¬ 
played for the collective freedom of the Greeks . . . '^ 

[41] Perhaps it is difficult to console those who are overwhelmed by 
such grief as this. Sorrows are not soothed by words and law, but each 
one’s nature and feelings of affection for the deceased set the limit to his 
grief. Nonetheless we must take heart, restrict our grief to what is ac¬ 
ceptable, and remember not only the death of those who are gone but 
also the example of courage they have left us. [42] Though their suffer¬ 
ing deserves mourning, their exploits deserve great praise. Though 
they will not reach old age in their mortal lives, still they have won a 
fame that is ageless and are counted blessed in every way. For those 
who have died childless, the praises of the Greeks will be their immor¬ 
tal children. For those who left behind children, the goodwill of their 
country will become their children’s guardian. [43] Moreover, if death 
is like not existing, they are free from sickness and grief and everything 
else that besets human life. But if we are conscious in Hades and come 
under the care of some deity, as we believe, it is probable that those 
who defended the honors of the gods that were threatened with de¬ 
struction will receive the fullest care and attention from the deity'^... 


"See 2.3n. 

'^The papyrus ends here. The epilogue (41-43) given below is preserved only 
by the late author Stobaeus. 

There is a clear echo of Plato’s Apology 40c-4id here. 
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